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Editorial Comment 


The editorial policy of this journal is to do justice as far as possible 
to all the manifold aspects of the translator's task. Our readers will 
know, some from observation, others by experience, how wide is the range 
of problems with which the Bible translator is concerned. There are the 
fundamental questions concerning the meaning of the original text, and 
any serious student of these finds himself constantly immersed in Biblical 
language study and textual criticism. In spite of the views of some of our 
contributors past and present, there are problems of exegesis which no 
honest translator can altogether evade. There is the task which some of 
the best translators have described as impossible of bridging not only 
the centuries, but the differences in thought forms and cultural equivalents 
which almost every page of the Sacred Text reveals. We may add to this 
the whole series of technical problems associated with linguistics, grammar, 
syntax, vocabulary and orthography. The whole presents to us a field 
of academic, scientific and human interest of almost infinite scope and 
variety. 

It is good, therefore, to be reminded from time to time of the one 
principle of unity which not only links together all these fields of study, 
but animates and inspires all the labours on the Sacred Text. This is most 
admirably done in the discussion we are privileged to reproduce between 
two well known scholars, Dr. Rieu and the Rev. J. B. Phillips, both of 
whom have produced versions that have attracted attention in many parts 
of the world. This discussion will be appreciated not only for its freshness 
and vigour, nor even for the admirable way in which it brings to light the 
manifold nature of the translator's problems, but for the clarity with which 
it illustrates this fundamental principle of unity. It comes to light in the 
closing sentences of Dr. Rieu, where, with moving simplicity, he describes 
the effect of his own translational labours in the simple words, “My work 


§ changed me”. With all respect, it should perhaps be said that those words 
contain an over-simplification, but their meaning is clear and should not 
be lost. None of us who are committed to this all-demanding work can 
mm afford to overlook for one moment that which alone gives meaning and 
purpose to the task and should inform and integrate all our studies and 
labours. The struggle for right words and correct thought forms, the quest 
for genuine cultural equivalents, the discussions about appropriate styles 
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and the endless debate about the innumerable technicalities which the 
work involves retain point and meaning, to say nothing of balance and 
proportion only so long as we remain truly sensitive to the unique nature 
of the Scriptures and the one true purpose of communicating them to 
others. The Word we struggle to convey is indeed a universal Word, 
intended for all men, of all races and ages. The quality of our translation 
work is directly related to our depth of conviction about this. When a 
translator can say, “My work changed me”, we may be sure that the heart 
of the matter is sound. 


The Origin and Nature of the Chief 
Printed Arabic Bibles 


John A. Thompson 
Part IV 


IV. The Jesuit Version. 


Title: Al-kitab al-muqaddas. [3 vols., quarto] Beirut: Matba‘ah al-aba’ 
al-mursalin al-yasi‘iyyin. I, 1876; II, 1880; III, 1878. 


A. Origin of the Jesuit Version. 


One incentive to the production of the Jesuit Arabic Version was the 
success and wide distribution of the Protestant Version of Smith and 
Van Dyck. The letter of Yésuf al-Marid, Maronite Bishop of ‘Arg, 
quoted above, expresses this motive: “We have... hope that by the 
distribution of the Divine Book in Arabic in these countries the way will 
be blocked for the Protestants”. Another aim of the Jesuit Version was 
to produce something of higher and more polished literary style than the 
simple and literal Smith-Van Dyck Version. 

This Jesuit Arabic Version, as its name implies, was the work of the 
Jesuit Fathers in Beirut. The chief editor was Father Augustin Rodet 
(1826-1906). In addition to his work on the Arabic Bible, Rodet edited 
(with J. B. Belot) the five volumes of Arabic literary selections called 
Nukhab al-Mulah, Beirut, 1871.57 

Rodet's Syrian assistant was [brahim al-Y4aziji (1847-1906), the son 
of Nasif al-Y aziji, who worked with Eli Smith on the Protestant Arabic 
Bible. Sheikh Ibrahim taught at the Jesuit College and at the Patriarchal 
School of St. John Chrysostom in Beirut. He worked with his father on 
several literary enterprises. His published works include many volumes of 
literary criticism and some poems. He also edited a literary journal.5® 

Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect of the Propaganda in Rome, directed that 
the work should be carried out under the advice of the Catholic Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, who was Joseph Valerga when the enterprise began. After 
the death of the latter, his successor, Vincentius Bracco, gave encourage- 


57 On Rodet, see Graf, IV, p. 241. 
58 For details on brahim al-Y ziji and his work, see Graf, Vol. IV, pp. 323 - 324. 
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ment to the work. The finished product bears Archbishop Bracco’s 
official approval. 

The Imprimerie Catholique in Beirut issued Vol. I, containing Genesis 
through Esther in 1876; Vol. II, Job through II Maccabees, came out in 
1880; and Vol. III, the New Testament, in 1878. The books follow the 
order of the Latin Vulgate. 


B. Nature of the Jesuit Version. 


1. Format. 


When one opens the Jesuit Version one is immediately impressed by 
the clear and beautiful type, similar to that used in Fluegel's edition of the 
Koran. This font was procured at Istanbul through the efforts of the 
Moderator of the Jesuits in Syria, R.P. Ambrosius Monnot. The varied 
decorations at the beginnings of chapters and at the ends of some chapters 
and the enclosures for the verse numbers also add to the artistic appearance 
of the book. With good reason this Jesuit Bible was honoured at Paris 
as a masterpiece of printing. The Imprimerie Catholique can be proud of 
the technical beauty of the Jesuit Arabic Version. 

Vol. I has a Preface of two pages in both Latin and Arabic. Then 
follow nine pages of commendations by Oriental Catholic ecclesiastics. 
This volume contains the books, as in the Vulgate, from Genesis through 
Esther. Notes on these books occupy pages 879-896. After page 896 
is an unnumbered page explaining unusual Arabic words and words 
employed in unusual senses. Finally come two pages of corrigenda. 

Vol. Il contains the rest of the Roman Catholic Old Testament, Job 
through II Maccabees. Pages 831-903 give notes on these books. 

Vol. III begins with an Introduction to the New Testament, pages 
(1)-(13). After the text of the New Testament books is a catalogue of 
Old Testament verses quoted in the New (pages 465-483). Notes on 
the New Testament books occupy pages 485-523. An index to the most 
important subjects treated in the notes follows, pages 524-526. Finally 
comes an alphabetical index to the contents of the Bible. 

The reduced one-volume reprint of 1951 omits some of the above 
features. The last two items mentioned under Vols. I and III are not found 
in this convenient edition. 


2. Texts used in the Jesuit Version. 

The basic text followed was not the Vulgate, but the original languages, 
Hebrew and Aramaic in the Old Testament, and Greek in the Apocryphal 
books and the New Testament. However, the Preface states that the 
Vulgate is followed where faith and morals are concerned. For example, 
I John 5:7, 8 has the doctrinal additions of the Vulgate, which are found 
in only a few late Greek manuscripts. The editors also used the Septuagint 
and the Peshitta. Both the Propaganda edition of 1671 and the Smith-Van 
Dyck Version of 1865 were consulted. Nevertheless, the Jesuit Version 
is a new translation, not a mere revision. 


3. Quality of the Translation. 
The quality of the Jesuit translation becomes apparent when com- 
parison is made with the Smith-Van Dyck Version. In Ruth 1 : 1-22 there 
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are three variations from Smith-Van Dyck in basic text, only one of which 
follows the Hebrew more closely (vs. 5) and one of which returns to the 
Propaganda (vs. 21). Fifty-five changes from the Smith-Van Dyck 
version are made in vocabulary and style in this one chapter. Twelve of 
these are a return to the Propaganda. Three of these changes are better 
Arabic (vss. 2, 4, 17). But in ten places the changes take the Jesuit farther 
from the Hebrew (vss. 1, 2, 7). Jesuit (like Smith-Van Dyck) failed to 
follow Propaganda and the Hebrew in indicating the feminine plural 
gender at the end of verse 19 and at the beginning of verse 20. 

In Ephesians 1: 1-23 Jesuit differs from Smith-Van Dyck in basic 
text in seven places, four of which (vss. 1, 10, 11, 23) are a return to 
Propaganda. In the whole book of Ephesians (six chapters) the Jesuit 
follows a different text from Smith-Van Dyck in seventeen places which 
agree with the Nestle critical edition of the Greek. The Jesuit in Ephe- 
sians 1 makes forty-three changes in vocabulary, eleven of which return 
to Propaganda. Two of these changes are better Arabic (vs. 2), and two 
are closer to the Greek (vss. 7, 18), but five are farther from the Greek 
(vss. 3, 12, 13, 19). In two places in this chapter accuracy is sacrificed to 
achieve smoother Aiabic. In Ephesians 1:18 the Greek kagé, ‘I also”, 
is not represented, though it is in Propaganda and Smith-Van Dyck. In 
verse 19 hyperballon, “exceeding”, is not translated, though both Propa- 
ganda and Smith-Van Dyck expressed it. A Protestant committee (of which 
the author was member) working in Cairo 1950-1951 approved of twenty- 
eight of the vocabulary changes by Jesuit in the six chapters of Ephesians. 

Many of the above changes in the Jesuit are in the direction of a more 
literary vocabulary and a more flowing style than Smith-Van Dyck. It has 
been seen, however, that sometimes these aims are achieved at the expense 
of accuracy. In general, wnen variants from Smith-Van Dyck occur, the 
Jesuit tends to be farther from the original. 


C. Evaluation of the Jesuit Version. 

Van Dyck’s comment on the Jesuit Version is perhaps slightly invi- 
dious: “It is a fair translation generally, and differs in very slight parti- 
culars from mine (so far as I have traced it) — and that only for the sake 
of differing from the Protestant Version” .5® 

A similar judgment is given by Oscar Léfgren, who on the basis of a 
collation of the two versions in Daniel called the Jesuit ‘‘a stylistic 
revision” of Smith-Van Dyck.®° 

Appreciation of the Jesuit Version is expressed by a Syrian Protestant 
pastor, Jamil Hanna Tranjan. The language and style, says he, are univer- 
sally admitted to be higher than Smith-Van Dyck. The whole Jesuit 
Version, however, is in a uniform, polished language, without expressing 
the difference between the simple style of the original in prose narratives 
and the more elaborate language of the original in the prophetical books 
or the epistles. Tranjan points out some cases where the Jesuit is closer 
to the original meaning, but also others where it is farther from the Hebrew 
and the Greek.®! 
5® Quoted in Hall, op. cit. p. 280. 


Op. cit. p. 71. 
61 Op. cit. pp. 44-47. 
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The high place of the Jesuit Version among the Catholics of the Near 
East is expressed in the words of Dr. George Graf: “The Beirut Catholic 
Bible, treasured because of its textual faithfulness, to which elegance 
of style must sometimes be subordinated, and especially because of its 
whole typographical format, rules, with its new editions and portions, 
the entire Uniat East’’.62 

Conversation with Egyptian Christians leads to the conclusion that, 
though the Jesuit is admired by the learned, the Van-Dyck is more 
understandable for the common man. The author's students in the Protes- 
tant Seminary in Cairo sometimes had to refer to an Arabic dictionary 
when confronted with words in the Jesuit Version. 


Conclusion 


The chief values of each of these four Arabic translations might be 
summed up briefly as follows: the Polyglots — textual criticism; Propa- 
ganda — first Arabic Bible to be reprinted for popular use; Smith-Van 
Dyck — literal accuracy and simplicity together with wide distribution; 
Jesuit — high literary style and vocabulary. 

Some of the principles concerning Bible translation which may be 
deduced from a study of the origin and nature of these Arabic versions 
are as follows. The lessons from the Polyglot edition are largely negative 
warnings. The quarrels between Sionita and Editor Le Jay show the 
importance of clear financial arrangements. The misunderstandings be- 
tween Sionita and Ecchellensis illustrate the value of definite leadership 
and avoidance of jealousy. This ill-assorted Bible from various basic texts, 
though of interest to scholars, is not suited to general use, which requires 
following one text and uniform principles of translation. 

The Propaganda Version also illustrates some dangers to be avoided 
by Bible translators. The confusion caused by trying to follow both Arabic 
manuscripts and the Vulgate shows the importance of consistency in the 
text to be followed. The fact that this version was produced in Rome, away 
from an Arabic-speaking environment, may account for some of its lack 
of whole-hearted acceptance in the East and indicates the value of pre- 
paring translations on the field where possible. The delay caused by the 
deaths of editors shows the desirability of prompt filling of vacancies by 
translators who will carry the work to completion. For over a hundred 
years this version existed only in three large and expensive volumes with 
the Latin Vulgate. Only in the 19th century did Protestants issue one- 
— editions of the Arabic (without Apocrypha) suitable for popu- 
ar use. 

The Smith-Van Dyck Version is an example of the importance of 
method in translation. Following texts in the original languages was a 
great improvement over the textual confusion of the preceding Arabic 
Bibles. The replacement of Smith's eclectic text of the New Testament 
by the Textus Receptus in the final printing shows the advisability of 
following some accepted text. An important feature of the Smith-Van 
Dyck method was the securing of varied criticism from national scholars 
(Christian and non-Christian), from missionaries in other Arabic-speaking 


® Graf, Vol. I, p. 100. 
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countries, from European Arabists, and from unlearned nationals. This 
version balances several translation virtues: it follows the original very 
conscientiously, but yet uses idiomatic Arabic; it is simple and understand- 
able, but yet is classical in vocabulary and grammar. 

The Jesuit Version exhibits attractiveness of artistic type, decorations, 
and format. The high literary vocabulary and style, though admired by 
the learned, have the disadvantage of placing the Bible above the under- 
standing and sympathy of the common people. Furthermore, it is a 
questionable principle to sacrifice accuracy of translation to smooth 
Arabic, as the Jesuit occasionally does. The inconsistency of following 
the original languages most of the time and the Vulgate part of the time 
is a retrogression after Smith-Van Dyck. 

All the above versions show the advantages of collaboration between 
the Western and Eastern scholars in Bible translation. In all of the above 
cases the Occidentals furnished the capital and the mechanics of printing, 
and in the latter two the textual criticism and the knowledge of the original 
languages. The important contribution of the Orientals in every case has 
been the innate knowledge of Arabic language and usage. As Christian 
technical scholarship continues to develop in the Near East, the share of 
Orientals will increase in future revisions of the Arabic Bible. 


Translating the Gospels 
A Discussion Between Dr. E. V. Rieu and the Rev. J. B. Phillips 


(Editorial Note: The appearance of new versions of the Bible in modern 
languages has again focused attention on the art of translation. We are 
grateful to the British Broadcasting Corporation for permission to print 
this interview of two famous British scholars. It affords us a glimpse into 
the translator's workshop and touches on some fundamental problems. 
Just as a difference of opinion on some issues between the two translators 
comes to the surface in the discussion, so the reader will want to reserve 
his judgment on some points of view that are expressed. The interview 
was held on December 3rd, 1953.) 


Rev. E. H. Robertson: Among the many modern translations of 
the Bible, two, which are in fact only translations of the Gospels, have 
aroused very wide interest; and we have the two translators here in the 
studio, and I want to ask them some questions about the way they 
translated the four Gospels. Doctor E. V. Rieu was already well known 
to us as the editor of the Penguin Classics; more especially as a lucid 
translator of Homer. He came to the Gospels from the Greek of Homer. 
And in his introduction he says this of the language of the Gospels: “It 
has changed much in the thousand years since Homer wrote. If one comes 
from the study of the earlier classics straight to New Testament Greek, 
one experiences the sort of shock that Doctor Johnson or Jane Austen 
might have received had a copy of a modern novel been put in their hands. 
Diction, grammar and syntax all underwent modification and loosening. 
But the language is still Greek; still beautiful; simpler than that of Plato 
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and Demosthenes, but still charged with untranslatable subtlety.” The 
other translator is J. B. Phillips, the vicar. of St. John’s, Redhill; already 
well known to us from his translation of the Epistles in the New Testa- 
ment, Letters to Young Churches, as he called them. His comment on the 
language of the Gospels is: “We face a queer paradox; that the earliest 
and most reliable accounts of the life of the very Son of God Himself, 
were written in a debased language, which had lost its classical beauty.” 
Two very different translators. On the one hand, a layman, a classical 
scholar, who wishes to put into English something of the character of 
these Greek documents. On the other hand, a clergyman, a pastor who is 
anxious to make the New Testament intelligible to his people. 

Perhaps we can best begin with a very simple question: Why did you 
translate the Gospels? Perhaps you would answer that first Doctor Rieu. 


Rieu: My business or publishing reasons were these. Penguin Books 
some years ago undertook to oa a complete translation of the Bible, 
and Sir Allen Lane asked me if I would be the general editor, a task which 
I undertook, not exactly with alacrity, but with a sense of great honour. 
Unfortunately for us, shortly after that event, we discovered that a Com- 
mittee of the Protestant Churches in the Kingdom had been appointed 
to arrange for a complete new translation of the Bible, and so we dropped 
the Penguin scheme. But in subsequent discussions it was decided that 
we might rescue at least one chestnut from the fire, and Penguin Books 
asked me whether I thought I could undertake the translation of the four 
Gospels, as an independent effort, and directed largely, though not 
exclusively, to those people who might not be so much impressed as 
members of the Church by an authoritative version. I said I would have 
a look and see if I could do it, and after a month or two I decided to 
undertake the task. 

Now, my personal reason for doing this was my own intense desire 
to satisfy myself as to the authenticity and the spiritual content of the 
Gospels and, if I received any new light by an intensive study of the 
Greek originals, to pass it on to others. I approached them in the same 
spirit as I would have approached them had they been presented to me as 
recently discovered Greek manuscripts, rather like the Old Testament 
manuscripts which a year or two ago were found in that cave in Palestine. 
That is the spirit in which I undertook my task, to find out new things. 
May I add one little story? My son, who is a lay reader, when he heard 
that his father had undertaken this tremendous task, made a rather amusing 
remark, He said: “It will be very interesting to see what Father makes 
< = Gospels. It'll be still more interesting to see what the Gospels make 
of Father.” 


Robertson: Now, what about you, Mr. Philips? Why did you translate 
the Gospels? 

Phillips: My story goes back to the days of the blitz when I was in 
London and in charge of a fairly large youth group. I'd always found 
the Epistles particularly inspiring and full of spiritual help, but these 
young people quite plainly couldn't make head or tail of them in the 
Authorized Version; these were not for the most part church young 
people at all. And when during the blackout I attempted to while the time 
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away by reading to them from the Authorized Version, quite honestly 
they couldn't make any sense of it at all. So in a very small and amateur 
sort of way I began to translate them from the Greek, simply in order that 
they might understand them. I think I began with Colossians. And then 
I had a bit of luck, because something prompted me to send a copy of 
Colossians to C. S. Lewis, whose works I at that time was greatly 
admiring. And he wrote back these most encouraging words: “It’s like 
seeing an old picture that’s been cleaned. Why don’t you go on and do 
the lot?’’ Well, I took his advice, and I did eventually translate all the 
Epistles, and they were published as “Letters to Young Churches”. 
Then I began to get letters from people from various parts of the world 
saying: “Why don't you go on and do the Gospels?” But I felt a little 
diffident about this because, although people wouldn't much mind my 
paraphrasing Paul and James and John, they might very well object to 
my paraphrasing what might be the actual words of Christ Himself. People 
as a rule regard the Gospels as very much more sacred than the Epistles. 

However, I pressed on with my task, but with a certain amount of 
misgiving, and that is really the reason — it was a sort of pressure from 
people outside who had enjoyed the Epistles and said: “Why don’t you 
do the same for the Gospels?” 

I do so agree, if I may put it in here, with what Doctor Rieu has said 
about disabusing one’s mind of the Authorized Version or any other 
version that one has in mind. I also tried to forget about everything 
I'd ever read in the way of translating, or indeed of interpretation, 
and to read the Greek documents on their own merits, let them 
strike me with their impact, if they had any impact, as something 
I'd never seen before. Of course, one can't altogether succeed in this, but 
I did try to do it. Well, that very briefly is how it started with me. 


Rieu: I entirely agree that that is the only real way of doing it. One can 
come back afterwards and read other people and find out one’s own 
mistakes. But, tell me, did you find the change of style from St. Paul to the 
Gospels very marked? Or do you feel that all are written in the same Greek, 
but in what I venture to call the Gospel style of Greek? 


Phillips: Well, there is — at least I think there is — a very great 
difference. Paul, who wrote most of the Epistles, is so dynamic, so fiery, 
so excited, so moving very often. And I don’t know, of course, but some- 
times I wonder whether he read through his letters again before dispatch. 
Sometimes I seem to think he didn't. But the Gospels are much more self- 
conscious. I don’t in the least mean that they are stilted or artificial, but 
they are conscious compositions. Therefore, though I would be very far 
from saying they are static, there is a difference; they are much more 


like very, very impressive still pictures, while St. Paul's Letters are moving, | 


moving very often at a high speed and very much charged with emotion. 
Emotions in the Gospels are those produced by very beautiful and very 
moving pictures. That's the sort of difference I think I noticed. 
Robertson: Could you tell me what you meant just now when you spoke 
about a Gospel style? 

Rieu: I was thinking of the general similarity of manner in which each 
of the Evangelists, including John, expressed themselves. But of course 
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each of them has his peculiarities, and in some there are marked changes 
of style. Luke’s Preface, for instance, consists of a single long and well- 
constructed sentence in formal Greek, after which he at once drops into 
the Gospel style, with its Semitic flavour. John’s Prologue is equally 
distinct in style and rhythm from his narrative. I have also noticed that 
the three Synoptists, when recording Christ's prophecies in Passover 
Week, all adopt a new style, which one might call the apocalyptic style. 
I wonder if Mr. Phillips felt the same thing. 


Phillips: Yes, I certainly did feel it. There is a strange sense in all 
the Synoptics when you come to the apocalyptic passages, of entering 
an entirely different world. I think myself it is less marked in Matthew 
because he is writing all the time with one eye on the Hebrew Prophets. 
But take St. Luke, for example — the passages struck me as a sudden 
change of key. The warmth and spaciousness and humanity are suddenly 
overwritten by this urgent and, in a way, rather frightening element. 
I don’t mean that they sound false to the ear, but simply that it is like 
another man talking. I don’t know how to account for it, but I would agree 
with Doctor Rieu that there is a definite apocalyptic style. And while I 
don't deny the truth of the apocalyptic passages, I must say that this 
change of key or colour, or whatever it is, is so marked and so sudden 
that it is a real embarrassment to the translator. 


Rieu: The odd thing is that John in his Gospel does not use this style, 
perhaps for the simple reason that he does not give us these prophecies. 
But this I think constitutes no reason for thinking that he did not write 
the Apocalypse itself. In my view the apocalyptic style grew side by side 
with the Gospel style and was ready made for any Christian writer who 
had an apocalyptic message to deliver. 


Robertson: One question: when you were translating the Gospels, 
had you, Doctor Rieu, already worked out careful principles of translation? 


Rieu: Yes. When I came to the translation of the Gospels, I had already, 
through a good deal of practice in translating, equipped myself with at 
least one very general principle, the lodestar of the translator's art, I call 
it, and that is the principle of equivalent effect; the idea being, that that 
translation is the best which comes nearest to giving its modern audience 
the same effect as the original had on its first audiences. Just to illustrate 
that, may I use a rather crude example from modern French? French 
novelists often represent married couples as calling each other mon chou, 
which I don’t think would strike a Frenchman as funny at all. If you 
translate that into English by the words ‘my cabbage’, you're going as far 
as possible as you can from the principle of equivalent effect. In fact, 
you're making the English reader think that Frenchmen are silly, which is 
the last thing that you should do. Well, when I came to examine the history 
of Biblical translation, | found that no such principle had been followed 
through the ages. Take first the great Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Old Testament, which we call the Septuagint. That was translated into 
highly Semitic Greek. Then take the Vulgate. When the Gospels and the 
rest of the Bible came to be translated into Latin, we find St. Jerome 
practically inventing a Latin for the purpose, a Latin which is very charm- 
ing, but differs enormously, even from the standard Latin of his day; still 
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more, of course, from the Latin of Cicero. It comes to this: the translators 
of the Bible have been influenced, almost to the present day, by religious 
rather than literary considerations. And the result is that, even in the 
Authorized Version, we have very often too literal a translation to produce 
equivalent effect. I can best bring that home to you by one or two examples, 
Take Luke 17 : 8. The Authorized Version represents our Lord as telling 
a parable in which a master says to his slave: “Make ready wherewith I may 
sup’. Now, I am quite sure that nobody in 1611, or in any other period of 
English, would have used those words. The Greek is colloquial and abrupt; 
it's perfectly easy to translate. I render it by: ““Get something ready for my 
supper’. And I see that Mr. Phillips says: “Get my supper ready”. The 
only point I have against him is that he’s left out the word ‘something’, 
which is in the Greek. Another example, from Luke 21 : 13. This is really 
a better one because it comes in a more important passage. The Authorized 
Version has: “And it shall turn to you for the testimony”. Now, I defy 
anyone who doesn’t know his Gospels very well to understand this imme- 
diately, on the first reading. But it isn't really very difficult. What it means, 
if I may again quote my translation, is: “That is your opportunity. Then 
you can declare your faith”. Mr. Phillips, if I may quote him, says: “This 
will be your chance to witness for Me”. His rendering is shorter than 
mine; there I give him best, though again I can point out that the words 
‘for Me’ are a little addition of his own. One more example, from Luke 
22:15. In the Authorized Version our Lord says: “With desire I have 
desired to eat this Passover with you”. Now, the words “with desire | 
have desired” are not English and never have been. The idiom is not 
even Greek. It is one of Luke's bits of Semitic Greek, going straight back 
to the Hebrew. And here we're all justified in abandoning the phrase, 
however hallowed it may seem. I render it: “With all my heart I had 
desired ...'" Mr. Phillips says: “You do not know how I have longed...” 
There’s not much to choose between these two renderings. 

If you're going to apply the principle of equivalent effect, you've got 
to examine very carefully the style, the spirit, and the meaning of your 
original. And I soon came to the conclusion that people are wrong who 
tell you that the Greek of the Gospels is a debased language. It’s different 
from classical Greek, but ‘debased’ is the wrong word. In the first place, 
it was the best language available to the Gospel writers, and they use it 
to the best possible effect. Secondly, though it was loosened in syntax 
and grammar, I should talk of natural development rather than debasement. 
But diction alone is not all that counts; and when I talk of the Gospels as 
“supreme works of literary art’’, I am thinking rather of the skill with which 
their very miscellaneous contents were put together: that I think is a work 
of consummate art. Then again we have to consider whom they were written 


for. I came to the conclusion very soon that they were written, not for the | 


man in the street, whose existence I do not really believe in, but for the 
man in the congregation, and that we must not write down to him, that he 
will not thank us for writing down to him. There is good reason for 
thinking that the original audience of the Gospels found them just as 
difficult as we do; and if therefore we paraphrase or lower our standard 
of English in order to make things crystal clear to the so-called man in the 
street, we're going beyond our job as translators. 
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Our Lord used a terse literary and often paradoxical style; and to 
show you what a bad thing it is to lower our standard in the desire to 
make everything even clearer than He did, I take an example from Mark 
8: 35: “The man who chooses to save his life will lose it’. I have seen an 
attempt to translate that by the banal expression: “Whoever plays for his 
own safety is lost’, which incidentally is not only a very — what shall 
Isay — street-corner piece of English, but breaks all the rules of translation. ~ 

To sum up, the Greek Gospels are unique, both in their spiritual content 
and as works of literary art. They are majestic, and I think we must strive 
to convey this effect in the best contemporary English at our command, 
and never to write down. Nor must we forget one thing, which I have not 
yet mentioned, and that is the rhythm that runs through all of them. I was 
deeply impressed by that, and in my attempts to reproduce it, I found the 
best way was to read my translation aloud, and, when I'd read it aloud 
once, to read it aloud again, to competent critics sitting by me with pencils 
and notebooks in their hands, ready to shoot at me when I had finished. 


Phillips: Yes, I find myself very largely in agreement with your prin- 
ciples, of course, particularly with that last one about reading it aloud. 
I think my long-suffering family and friends put up with a great deal in 
hearing it read again and again. Perhaps I might outline some of my own 
principles, many of which will be found, I think, in agreement with yours. I do 
so agree with this principle of producing equivalent effect. I think I would 
only like to make this comment, that in a sense I look upon a translator as 
a kind of liaison officer between what was written long ago and the people 
of today. On the one hand he must try and understand the Greek that was 
written in the first place, but it's just as important that he should under- 
stand the thoughts, and the thought forms, of people for whom he is 
writing today. Now, I know that some people think, because they've 
written to me and told me so, that I have thereby lowered the level of the 
literary quality of the Gospels; I don’t really honestly think that’s so. The 
examples they credit to me I think are very unconvincing, but I think it is 
very important to understand the way people are thinking. However, I 
agree with you, Doctor Rieu, there's no such person as the man in the street. 
When you've been, as I have, a parson for over twenty years, you form 
a sort of composite portrait of what many people are thinking. There's no 
such person as the man in the street, I agree: but there is a manner of 
thought, a sort of shape of thinking which does exist among the majority 
of people for whom I at least was writing. 

Now, there is, of course, one very great principle in my writing, which 
I dare say is in yours, too, and that is the avoidance of what we commonly 
call ‘translators’ English’. This is unfortunately not the place perhaps to 
quote these examples, but I have a most beautiful bunch, which I use some- 
times in lecturing, from various people's translations, of translators’ English, 
the sort of English that nobody ever spoke in any century at all. The 
meaning is invariably perfectly clear, but nobody ever spoke like that, 
except perhaps in some of the worst type of religious plays. And one of 
the things my critics have looked for is this false note of translators’ 
English, because the moment you strike that note, the game is up; every- 

y knows this is a translation I'm reading. Which brings me on to 
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another point. To me it is very important to avoid — what shal! I call it ~ 
not a holy style exactly, but the style of legend. It's a temptation for those 
of us who have been parsons for years to impart a sort of holy reverent 
flavour to the whole thing. And that we just must not do, at least I do not 
think so. It is not there in the original in my judgment. And we have to 
translate in a matter-of-fact style because these are matters of fact. Other- 
wise you get that sense that this is a beautiful story, and how lovely it 
sounds! An effect produced very beautifully by the Authorized Version; 
but that is not what I am after. These men were writing down things 
which were actual facts within living memory of people, of their con- 
temporaries, and it is important then to get across to the men and women 
of today that these were facts. 

And that brings me to this question of the Greek in which they were 
written, and here I find myself not altogether in agreement, but somewhat 
in disagreement, with you. I did find, when I first came to read New Tes- 
tament Greek after reading the classics, a frightful sense of — I was 
going to say — of being let down. As I said to Mr. Robertson here, it 
was like having read Shakespeare and then suddenly reading the Vicar's 
Letter in the parish magazine. | think it is perfectly intelligible, but it is 
of course on a lower level. Now, you would claim that within the limits 
of their small vocabulary — it is small — they do a brilliant piece of work. 
Yes, I admit that. I think that is as far as I would go in agreeing with you. 

Then one little point perhaps I would like to make, and that is that 
sometimes you have to give a little bit of a paraphrase because of the 
extraordinary economy of phrase by the Gospel writers. You remember 
after the temptation of our Lord in the wilderness for forty days — I think 
it's in St. Mark's Gospel ~ we read: “And He hungered”, or “He was an 
hungered”’, as I think the Authorized Version says. Well, if you put that 
into contemporary English: “He was without food for forty days and 
forty nights, and afterwards He was hungry’. It sounds funny; it sounds 
like one of these masterpieces of understatement for which English people 
are supposed to be renowned. And so I had to alter that to: “He felt very 
hungry’, which doesn't produce that sense of semihumorous anticlimax. 
And then again we're so accustomed to exaggerations in our ordinary 
speech. I have sometimes, for instance, said: “Vast crowds followed Him" 
when the Greek only says: “Crowds followed Him”, because I'm afraid 
by our modern usage we have debased words; we need to have things 
somewhat exaggerated and somewhat underlined in order to make this 
equivalent effect of which I speak. But I think, on the whole, I would 
agree with you very much, and particularly over this matter of producing 
the same effect on the modern reader as was produced in the first case in 
the minds of those for whom the Gospels were first written. 


Rieu: I liked your exposition of your principles. I found it very sym- 
pathetic. In fact, if you don’t mind my being quite frank, it reconciled me 
to a good deal that I had not at first liked in your work. As to what you 
say about the Gospel style, I think you've rather conceded the position 
to me when you say that the Evangelists using such Greek as was at 
their disposal, that is, the written and spoken language of the day, made 
a brilliant job of it; that is really all that I meant to say. But even if! 
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agree, which I don’t — that the Greek they used was debased — but 
even if it were — if they made a brilliant job of it, the result is a work 
of the highest literary art. 


Phillips: Yes. 
Rieu: As for paraphrase, may I take you up on that point? 
Phillips: Yes, do. 


Rieu: I think I have got something more to say about that. The word is 
much misused, by the way; it is often used as a term of abuse for very good 
translation. I should put it in this way, that it is permissible only where 
literal translation is liable to obscure the original meaning. I would go 
further and say that on such occasions it is not only permissible, but it is 
imperative, and therefore it becomes good translation, and the word ‘para- 
phrase’ should disappear. 


Phillips: Yes. 


Rieu: Now in the magnificent Prologue of St. John’s Gospel I see that 
whereas I threw up my hand over the Greek word logos in the first line 
and simply translated it ‘word’, you have permitted yourself a paraphrase, 
and have said: “At the beginning God expressed Himself'’. The worst of 
paraphrase, particularly in this case, is that you are rather committin 
yourself to it, and much as I| was struck with that first line of iY 
did not think you would be so happy when later on you say: “So the 
expression of God became a human being’’. Perhaps you would like to say 
something about that. 


Phillips: Yes. First of all, just a word about paraphrase in general. I am 
always amused by people who imagine the Authorized Version is most 
literal and sticks very closely to the Greek. There’s a wonderful example ~ 
I think it is in St. Matthew, in the description of the crucifixion of our Lord 
— where the Authorized Version says — and it is a very good sentence — 
“Even those who were crucified with Him cast the same in His teeth”. 
Well, of course, as you know, there isn't a word about ‘cast’ or ‘teeth’ in the 
Greek at all. But presumably it was a vivid and current expression at the 
time, and it is indeed paraphrase, and there are others. But as you have 
pinned me down to one particular paraphrase in my own version, I would 
like to justify that if I can. The unfortunate thing for us is that ‘word’ is 
also used with a capital “W’, to mean ‘the Bible’ or a message coming from 
God. I always remember asking a girl why she believed in the Bible as 
being inspired by God at all, to which she made the rather naive reply: 
“Well, it says, ‘In the beginning was the Word’”, and I think that sort 
of confusion exists in hymns and in prayers, in the Church of England 
anyway, and in people's minds. I was very anxious to get away from that, 
and so I made this rather bold experiment. I do feel today when we talk 
about ‘expression’ and ‘self-expression’ and ‘expressing oneself’, people do 
know what you mean; and although I would concede you the point that it 
isn't quite so happy when you come to the words: ‘So the expression of 
God" — which has a capital ‘E’, by the way — “So the Expression of God 
became a human being”, yet, in fact, from what people have said to me 
since the Gospels came out, it does mean something. I agree it is not one 
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hundred per cent accurate. I suppose to do that you would have to stick 
to the word logos, which I shouldn't like, and I imagine neither would you, 


Rieu: Oh, no! I don’t think we want Greek words. 


Phillips: | sometimes wonder, Doctor Rieu, whether our critics realize 
what a very difficult task we set ourselves. They criticize this, that, and the 
other — but it means a good deal of headache for us, doesn’t it? What | 
don't think some of them realize, you know, is that we have to come down 
on one side or the other. A critic or commentator may say this may mean 
A or B, or even C or D, but you and I have to come down one side or 
the other. 


Rieu: Yes. 


Phillips: Unless we are going to overload it with footnotes. I notice 
you make your quotations — I think all quotations from the Old Testament 
— in the form of footnotes? 


Rieu: All that I can, yes. 


Phillips: Yes. Could you perhaps explain why you've done that, and then 
give me a chance to say why I haven't? 


Rieu: Well, the idea came to me when I was arranging for a translation 
of Herodotus. Now, Herodotus is full of passages breaking the narrative, 
which a modern historian would inevitably have put at the bottom of the 
page as a footnote. As you know, the ancient Greeks wrote on scrolls, not 
in volume form, and the footnote was really denied to them. It was a device 
that hadn't occurred to them. Therefore I advised my translator of Hero- 
dotus to take advantage of that fact and make his narrative consecutive 
and readable by putting quite a number of little passages from Herodotus 
as footnotes. Now, when I came to Matthew and saw the number of 
occasions in which he in particular — though the others do it, too — breaks 
his narrative, sometimes in a very awkward way, by putting in a reference 
to Old Testament prophesy, I thought I would try the same device. And 
I have done it. But I don’t mean to imply — I think I say so in my 
Introduction — that Matthew's footnotes as I have given them are unim- 
portant, still less to imply that they were unimportant to Matthew. Nor dol 
think that placing them as footnotes leaves them with less importance, 
though I dare say there are some people who skip footnotes. I don’t, and I 
hope our readers won't do so. 


Phillips: I always do at a first reading, which may be one reason which 
put me against your footnotes. I always do skip them. I would feel quite 
happy in the other Evangelists, but not in Matthew, because I feel to him 
they're part of the fabric of his style, like the modern novelists’ characters 
who quote poetry. I've never met people in actual life — or very, very rarely 
— who quote poetry, but some novelists have characters who quote poetry. 
You couldn't put those poems as footnotes without destroying the character 
created. I felt much the same about Matthew, and so, although I didn’t like 
them and I thought he would have been tidier, quite frankly, without them, 
I thought I must not do this; they are part of the stuff of Matthew. And 
then, being ridden by the bogey of consistency, I thought I must do that 
all through. 
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Rieu: You've left out the whole of the genealogy of Matthew and Luke. 


Phillips: Yes. I have got a reason for that, because — now I'm going 
to have a shot at you — you talked originally, and I do so agree, about 
equivalent effect. And I feel one’s got to consider here what is the effect 
going to be on the modern reader, to whom we're trying to bring this very 
precious writing, what's it going to be if he sees a string of possibly un- 
known Jewish names? I can quote an instance. We have in the Anglican 
Marriage Service — the old version of 1662 — a phrase which says: “As 
Isaac and Rebecca lived faithfully together”. Well, the average modern 
couple is probably querying in their minds: “Who on earth are Isaac and 
Rebecca, and what have they got to do with us anyway?’ You see? So I 
felt that though it was important for the modern reader to realize that 
the genealogy of Jesus went back right through Jewish history, the actual 
list of names as such was not important to them. The whole idea of 
equivalent effect, do you see? I'm prepared to admit that I may be wrong, 
but that was my reason for it. 

Did you get the effect (I think I mentioned it in the Preface to Letters 
to Young Churches) that the whole material is extraordinarily alive? I 
think I used there the illustration that it was like trying to rewire an 
ancient house without being able to switch off the mains, which was 
quite a vivid and modern metaphor, I hope. I got that feeling, the whole 
thing was alive, even while I was translating. Even though one did a 
dozen versions of a particular passage, it was still living. Did you get that 
feeling? 
Rieu: I won't say I got a deeper feeling... 
Phillips: Yes? 
Rieu: . .. But I got the deepest that I possibly could have expected. 
Phillips: Yes? 
Rieu: It — changed me. My work changed me. And I came to the con- 
clusion, as I said, I think, in my Introduction, that these works bear the 
seal of the Son of Man and God. And they are the Magna Carta of the 


human spirit. 


Phillips: Yes. 


Might empires haven arisen, flourished, and fallen, but God's Word 
endures. And in times of scepticism and unbelief, buried records have been 
brought to light; and forgotten nations, whose very existence was question- 
ed, have been rediscovered. Science, anthropology, philology and archaeo- 


logy have all thrown light upon the historic truth of the Scriptures. 
C. H. Irwin. 


The Bible is not at the mercy of its defenders: it shines in its own 
quenchless light: what the hand of God has kindled the breath of man can 
never put out. It is for us to scatter its light under the whole heaven. 

George Jackson. 
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New Testament Commentaries 
II. Gospels and Acts 
C. K. Barrett 


(Reproduced by permission from The Expository Times, Volume LXV, 
No. 5, February 1954.) 


Commentaries on the Synoptic Gospels. The first three Gospels have 
often, and for well-known reasons, been treated together, and it will be 
convenient to mention first several such treatments. 

Particularly interesting in its conception is a composite volume, The 
Mission and Message of hn (Macmillan [1940]), by H. D. A. Major, 
T. W. Manson, and C. J. Wright. To this book Dr. Wright contributed 
a commentary on John; Dr. Major wrote on the narrative material in the 
Synoptic Gospels, and Dr. Manson on the Sayings of Jesus. The book is 
now out of print, but fortunately Dr. Manson's very valuable contribution 
has been re-published (S.C.M. [1949]). It is in effect a commentary not 
on any Gospel but on those sections of the Gospel material commonly 
known as Q, M, and L so far as they contain teaching matter ascribed to 
Jesus. Its value is, of course, independent of any theory of the origin of 
this material. 

Only one other English commentary need be mentioned under this 
head — The Synoptic Gospels, by C. G. Montefiore. The first edition 
was published (Macmillan) in 1909, the second, with considerable changes, 
in 1927. This excellent book has at least three special claims to attention. 
(i.) It was written by a liberal Jew, who looked at the Gospels from his 
own point of view. Christian readers will sometimes be surprised, and 
occasionally shocked (though Montefiore was the fairest and most charit- 
able of writers), but very often made to think. (ii.) As a learned Jew, 
Montefiore brought to his work a wealth of rabbinical knowledge, and the 
Englishman who cannot read Strack-Billerbeck will find this commentary 
(especially when it is supplemented by the same author's Rabbinic Lite- 
rature and Gospel Teachings (Macmillan [1930]) and I. Abrahams’ 
Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels (Cambridge University Press [1st 
ser., 1917; 2nd ser., 1924]) the best mine of rabbinic parallels to the 
Gospels. (iii.) Montefiore quotes, verbatim and often at length, the opinions 
of many scholars, such as Dr. R. Bultmann, whose works are only partly 
or not at all available in English. On all three grounds the book serves 
a very useful purpose. 

In French, Alfred Loisy’s Les Evangiles Synoptiques (published chez 
‘auteur, Ceffonds [1907]) is one of its brilliant author's best works, and 
not yet greatly affected by the wildness of hypothesis which marred his 
later writing. They are, of course, marked by a radical criticism, but 
valuable insights into the meaning of the texts will be found even by those 
who dislike Loisy's critical methods. This compound book is in some 
respects more useful than the commentaries Loisy wrote later on the several 
Synoptic Gospels. Of equal learning, and as conservative as Loisy’s book 
is radical, are the three volumes by M. J. Lagrange (Etudes Bibliques, 
see first article; published in numerous editions, the latest being Matthew 
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[1948], Mark [1947], Luke [1948]). Philologically, these are among the 
most useful books on the Synoptic Gospels; critical orthodoxy in the 
Roman sense is not obtruded, and the whole work is balanced and fair. 

In S.N.T. the work on the Synoptic Gospels was originally done by 
J. Weiss; it was subsequently revised by W. Bousset. The commentary 
is fresh and vigorous; it is worth noting Weiss’s ‘Synoptic Tables’, printed 
in coloured inks and showing very clearly the make-up of the Gospels. 

Commentaries on all three Synoptic Gospels were written for H.N.T. 
and have been progressively revised by E. Klostermann. Those on Matthew 
and Luke assume the use of that on Mark — Marcan passages are treated 
briefly, with special reference to the alterations made by Matthew and 
Luke in their presumed source. The later editions take full account of the 
methods of form criticism, and are themselves a valuable contribution to 
that discipline. They are of first-rate importance. 

Finally may be mentioned here a group of small books by J. Well- 
hausen — Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien (Reimer, Berlin [1905, 
1911]), Das Evangelium Marci [1903, 1909], Das Evangelium Matthei 
[1904, 1914], Das Evangelium Luce [1904]. These are not complete 
and independent commentaries on the Gospels; Wellhausen makes no 
attempt to provide all the information which a reader seeks. He takes 
much for granted and the result is that nearly all he says is fresh and 
original, a distinctive contribution to the matter in hand. His linguistic 
notes, coming as they do from one of the first Semitists of his day, are 
particularly important still in the discussion of the Aramaic background 
of the Gospel material; and in many striking ways he anticipates later 
developments in Gospel criticism. 

We may now proceed to commentaries on the several Gospels. 

For many years the main resource of all English students of Mark 
was A, E. J. Rawlinson’s commentary (W.C. [1925, and subsequent 
editions]), and this book remains a valuable tool, still indispensable to 
those who do not read Greek. It was perhaps the first considerable com- 
mentary to bring form criticism on to the English scene. Like S. R. Driver's 
Genesis in the Old Testament it stands a little apart from the majority 
of the volumes in W.C. in that it devotes more space than they to critical 
questions. Valuable as Dr. Rawlinson's book still is, Grecians must now 
wrestle with the length, depth, and weight of V. Taylor's commentary 
(MacM. C. [1952]). This has been widely recognized as an outstanding 
contribution to New Testament studies; it is an almost inexhaustible store- 
house of learned opinion about the Gospel, and contains full textual, 
linguistic, critical, historical, and exegetical notes, so that, even if it may 
be said that there remain questions about the Gospel which it does not 
answer, yet it provides (so far as they exist) the raw materials of answers. 
Dr. Taylor's commentary replaces one in the same series by H. B. Swete 
[1898, and subsequent editions and reprints]. This will presumably now be 
little used; yet it has many valuable features, and in particular is strong, 
where many modern commentaries are weak, in the use of patristic ma- 
terial. Other English commentaries on Mark call for only brief notice. 
Few are better than B. W. Bacon's The Beginnings of Gospel Story 
(Yale University Press [1909]), old now, but surprisingly modern. Of 
the rest the best are perhaps those by W. C. Allen, The Gospel according 
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to St. Mark (Rivington [1915]), and B. H. Branscomb (M.N.T.C, 
[1937]). The former is particularly strong on the Aramaic background 
of the Gospel; the latter adopts fairly advanced form-critical views. In 
addition to those mentioned above there are two notable German com- 
mentaries, by E. Lohmeyer (Meyer [1937]) and J. Schniewind (N.T.D. 
[4th ed. 1947]). These are admirable books; they are fully critical in 
method, but always aware of the theological issues raised by critical 
study. Lohmeyer's book naturally bears the marks of his theory that in the 
Early Church there were two distinctive centres of Christian life and 
teaching, in Galilee and Jerusalem respectively; but it does not stand or 
fall with the truth of this theory. 

The most useful commentary on Matthew is that by A. H. McNeile 
(McM. C. [1915 and subsequent reprints] ). This is learned, detailed, and 
cautious, Unfortunately the Introduction is extremely slight; the author 
hoped that this brevity would gratify his readers, but it must have disap- 
pointed many of them. W. C. Allen's book (/.C.C. [1907 and later 
editions] ) deals mainly with matters of literary criticism; this fact led A. 
Plummer to write An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew (Scott [1909 and subsequent impressions] ). Both these books 
are now somewhat out of date. Among smaller books those by B.T.D. Smith 
(C.G.T. [1927]) and F. W. Green (Ci. B. [1936]) are very useful 
within the limits imposed by the series for which they were written. In 
the M.N.T.C., T. H. Robinson's book is of special interest in that it comes 
from an Old Testament specialist. J. Schniewind’s commentary on 
Matthew (N.7T.D. [1927]) may be described in the same terms as his 
book on Mark. A book of special importance is Adolf Schlatter's Der 
Evangelist Matthaus (Calwer Verlag, Stuttgart [3rd (posthumous) ed. 
1948] ). This long and detailed study of the Gospel (it contains over eight 
hundred pages) is based in the first instance upon a detailed comparison 
of the Evangelist’s thought and language with those of Judaism, especially 
in Josephus and the rabbinic literature. Out of this discipline emerges a 
living historical and theological exegesis, an object-lesson to commen- 
tators and expositors. 

Commentaries on Luke are fewer. As with Matthew and Mark, the 
McM. C. provides the most useful commentary for English readers, but 
J. M. Creed’s Luke [1930] is different in form from McNeile’s Matthew. 
Creed gives a full Introduction (containing a long and interesting section 
on the ‘History of the Gospel and of its Interpretation’), and detailed 
‘introductions’ to the several sections into which the Gospel is divided, 
treating of their literary, theological, and historical problems; but he gives 
much less space than McNeile to philological notes. It must, however, be 
remembered that he was able to pre-suppose the detailed work of La- 
grange (see above) and Plummer (see below). He also pre-supposes Dr. 
Ruelincen’s Mark, and avoids duplicating his work. A. Plummer’s volume 
in the J.C.C. [1st ed., 1896] is a monument of industry and has served 
a very useful purpose. It is now in some respects out of date, but is well 
worth consulting for the quantity of information it contains. The com- 
mentary by B. S. Easton (T. and T. Clark [1926] ) contains much detailed 
work on the Greek text. Among smaller English commentaries may be 
mentioned those by W. Manson (M.N.T.C. [1930]), H. Balmforth 
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(Cl. B. [1930]) and H. K. Luce (C.G.T. [1933]). The volume in N.7.D. 
was written by K. H. Rengstorf. 


The Gospel according to St. John. The Fourth Gospel has evoked some 
of the greatest theological writing of recent times. Two commentaries in 
particular are of outstanding importance. Rudolf Bultmann’s (Meyer 
[1941, 2nd ed. with supplement 1950]) has often been spoken against, 
but in range, profundity and detailed execution is one of the greatest com- 
mentaries on any book in the New Testament. It is true that the author 
makes extensive, and, as some would say, unnecessary, re-arrangements 
of the text of the Gospel, and that his views of its origin and purpose lead 
him to ascribe certain important passages not to the Brannsies but to an 
editor. It is possible that in these opinions he is wrong; what is important 
is that he never refrains from commenting on a passage simply because he 
believes it to be an insertion, and his comments, though sometimes, because 
of the re-arrangement of the text, it is hard to find them, go to the root 
of the matter and can never be ignored. The second great commentary 
is that of the late Sir Edwyn Hoskyns. This book is at once a cause of 
gratitude and of regret. When, in 1937, Hoskyns died at the age of fifty- 
three he had completed only a part of the Introduction and the first six 
chapters of the commentary. The result is that the book, published after 
his death (The Fourth Gospel, ed. by F. N. Davey [Faber and Faber, 
1940]), fails to offer much of the information which the reader rightly 
expects from this commentator. Nevertheless, it is unmistakably a classic. 
Whereas Dr. Bultmann sets the Gospel in the context of the religious 
(and particularly of the gnostic) movements of its own age and thereby 
draws out its distinctive ‘Biblical’ message, Hoskyns, with a much smaller 
interest in Religionsgeschichte, endeavours to place John in its Biblical 
setting, and with equal energy wrestles with the material before him and 
communicates its meaning to his readers. To find a Johannine expositor 
of the same calibre as these two it is necessary to go back to B. F. West- 
cott, whose work, though in some respects out of date, is much more worth 
reading than that of many more recent writers. He wrote a commentary on 
the English text of John for The Speaker's Commentary [1880] which was 
subsequently many times reprinted as a separate work. The McM. C. 
which he had planned (with Lightfoot and Hort — see first article) he 
never wrote; but in 1908, after his death, two volumes were published 
(Murray), based on The Speaker's Commentary but incorporating notes 
which Westcott himself had added. 

So many other commentaries on this Gospel exist that, though some 
of them are excellent, they can receive only passing mention. Unfortunately 
the acute theological perception of Hoskyns and Dr. Bultmann is lacking 
in]. H. Bernard's painstaking exposition of the Greek text (/.C.C. [1928]). 
R. H. Strachan in the third, revised, edition of his The Fourth Gospel: its 
Significance and Environment (S.C.M. [1941]) summarizes, and makes 
a contribution to, modern Johannine study; one could wish the book 
were longer. It is interesting to note that Dr. Strachan, who in earlier 
writings had attempted to distinguish in the Gospel passages due to 
the work of a redactor, now abandons the attempt, and also rejects the 
theory that the text has been disarranged. Loisy wrote in effect two 
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commentaries on John: a first edition published in 1903, and a second p 
in 1921 (Nourry, Paris). The latter when compared with the former - 
shows how far he travelled after he left the Roman Church, but, not- | pa 
withstanding a measure of perversity, it is a most valuable book, full of 

suggestiveness for the interpretation of the Gospel; and this suggest- (C 
iveness remains even if the reader disagrees with Loisy on historical de 
questions. Over against Loisy, Lagrange (Etudes Bibliques [8th ed., on 
1948]) is conservative, cautious, and Roman; few commentators have had al 


a better technical equipment, and his book should always be consulted. 
A. Schlatter’s Der Evangelist Johannes (Calver Verlag, Stuttgart [2nd (A 
(posthumous) ed. 1948]) is comparable with his commentary on Matthew, 
and of equal value; H. Odeberg’s The Fourth Gospel Interpreted in 
its Relation to Contemporaneous Religious Currents (Almqvist and Wik- 
sell, Uppsala and Stockholm [1929] ) taps new sources of parallel material, 
and W. Bauer (H.N.T. [3rd ed., 1933]) gives in short space an amazing 
wealth of religious parallels and philological learning. Two commentaries 
have already appeared in N.T.D., the former by F. Biichsel [1934], the 
latter, and perhaps more useful, by H. Strathmann [1951]. As with 
the Synoptic Gospels, J. Wellhausen’s small commentary, Das Evange- 
lium Johannis (Reimer, Berlin [1908] ), continues to be of great importance. 

Finally, C. H. Dodd's The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cam- 
bridge University Press [1953]), though not strictly speaking a com- 
mentary, demands notice. It stands with the books by Hoskyns and Dr. 
Bultmann and is quite indispensable. 


The Acts of the Apostles. In English one commentary has for twenty 
years been outstanding — that contained in The Beginnings of Christianity, 
a composite work edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake (Mac- 
millan [vol. i., 1920; ii., 1922; iii., 1926; iv. and v., 1933]). The first two 
volumes of this huge work deal with introductory matters, historical and 
literary. In vol. iii. the text of Acts is printed (ed. by the late J. H. Ropes) 


in exemplary fashion. The texts of Codex Vaticanus and Codex Bezae the 
= stand on opposite pages, and an apparatus and notes appear below. In he’ 
. = vol, iv. Lake and H. J. Cadbury give a new translation and a commentary wit 
LO ae which leaves untouched very few points of importance, and throws light J. 1 
: on all it touches. The last volume contains additional notes, most of them, Gr 
though not all, written by the editors; many of these are monographs of exa 
great and permanent value. The student who is capable of handling this 200 
reat book need scarcely concern himself with Foakes Jackson's M.N.T.C. us 
[1931}, or with A. W. F. Blunt's Cl. B. Commentary [1922], which, 
though they contain interesting points, are slight; he will, however, learn exe 
much from F, F. Bruce's The Acts of the Apostles (Tyndale Press [1951]), thir 
where a great deal of linguistic and other parallel material is collected Ro: 
out of ancient literature and attractively and lucidly set forth. There siar 
is, perhaps, still room for an English commentary that shall take full IP 
account of the theological motives and interests which lie behind the Act 
events narrated in Acts. 5) 
Foreign commentaries need not keep us long here. There is one by ll: 


Loisy (Nourry, Paris [1920]), learned, suggestive, and radical. Several He 
volumes by F. Blass, especially Acta Apostolorum sive Lucae ad Theo- 
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philum liber alter, editio philologica (Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, Gét- 
tingen [1895]), are specially connected with his theory of a twofold re- 
cension of the book, but contain much valuable material. In S.N.T. the 
commentary is by R. Knopf, in N.7.D. by H. W. Beyer. 

In addition to commentaries proper, A. C. Clark's Acts of the Apostles 
(Clarendon Press [1933]) should be noted. This volume states in great 
detail Clark’s views (diametrically opposed to those of Ropes) on the 
text of Acts; but it contains so much information difficult to obtain else- 
where that it deserves mention in this article. 


(N.B. 1.C.C. = International Critical Commentary. 
Cent. B. = The Century Bible. 
E.G.T. = The Expositor’s Greek Testament. 
W.C. = The Westminster Commentaries. 
M.N.T.C. = The Moffatt New Testament Commentary. 
C.G.T. = The Cambridge Greek Testament. 
Cl. B. = The Clarendon Bible. 
MacM. C. = The Macmillan Commentaries. 
H.N.T. = Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. 
Meyer = Kritischexegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Tes- 
tament. 
S.N.T. = Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments. 
N.T.D. = Das Neue Testament Deutsch. 


(To be continued.) 


The Causal Use of the Relative Pronouns 


in the Greek New Testament 
A. W. Argyle 


In classical Greek the relative pronouns 6¢, dotic, with or without 
the particle ye, were frequently used in a causal sense to mean ‘because 
he’, ‘inasmuch as he’, ‘seeing that he’, like the Latin qui or quippe qui 
with the subjunctive. Examples may be seen in The Greek Particles by 
J. D. Denniston (second edition, 1954), pages 141-2, and in Syntax of 
Greek Moods and Tenses, by W. W. Goodwin (1889), page 220. One 
example must suffice here: Xenophon, Memorabilia, ii, 7, 13: avyactov 
obdéy dédwc, ‘you do a strange thing in that you give 
us nothing’. 

This usage continues in the Greek of the New Testament, though 
exegetes and translators do not always notice it. I suggest that it occurs 
thirty-one times in the New Testament, sixteen with datic (Acts 10: 47, 
Romans 1 : 25, 2:15, 6:2, 9:4, Galatians 5: 4, Ephesians 4 : 19, Colos- 
sians 3: 5,1 Timothy 1 : 4, 3: 15,6: 9, Titus 1 : 11, Hebrews 8 : 6, 10 : 35, 
I Peter 2:11, 1 John 1:2), fourteen with d¢ simply (John 1 : 47, 10: 12, 
Acts 13:22, | Corinthians 15:9, Il Corinthians 3:6, Ephesians 2:21, 
5:18, Colossians 1 : 18, I Timothy 4:10, 6:10, Hebrews 2:10, 9:14, 
11:10, 1 Peter 2:22), and once with é¢ ye (Romans 8 : 32, “seeing that 
He spared not His own Son’’). 
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H. J. Cadbury, in an important article in the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, xlii (1923), pages 150ff., entitled “The Relative Pronouns in Acts and 
elsewhere”, amply illustrated the general equivalence in meaning and use 
of é¢ and doti¢ in the New Testament,’ and the virtual disappearance 
of the classical distinction between 6¢ as simple relative and dotic with 
its ‘generic’ force (‘‘which, as other like things or people’) or its ‘essential’ 
force (‘‘which by its very nature’’). Even in classical Greek, in spite of 
this general distinction, both é¢ and dotic, with or without ye, could 
be used in the causal sense. It is not surprising, therefore, that this continues 
to be so in New Testament Greek, except that dati¢ ye is never found. 

The usage under consideration does not occur at all in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and only twice in the Fourth Gospel and once in the First Epistle 
of St. John. We will examine these instances first. 

John 1:47 — “Ibe ddndac év Fotw. 
hold one who is truly an Israelite, because in him there is no guile’. The 
reason why Nathanael can be called a genuine Israelite lies in the fact that 
he is guileless. (Cf. Psalm 32 : 2, Isaiah 53 : 9, Romans 2 : 29). 

John 10:12 — 6 xai odx dy ob ta 
aoéBata ida, ‘the hireling who is not really a shepherd, because the sheep 
are not his own’. Every true shepherd regards the sheep entrusted to his 
care as his own in a special sense. The mere hireling is a mere hireling 
precisely because he does not feel that the sheep are his own. 

I John 1:2 — aidnovr, itis mods naréoa, ‘the life 
which is eternal inasmuch as it was with the Father’. The life associated 
with the Logos (verse 1) is eternal because it was from eternity with the 
Father (Cf. John 1: 1). Burke (I.C.C.) agrees that the relative is causal 
here. 


Only two examples occur in Acts: 

10:47 — ‘Can anyone forbid water that these should not be baptized, 
seeing that they (oftiwec) have received the Holy Spirit as well as we?’ 
The fact that the Gentiles had received the Spirit constituted a reason why 
baptism should not be forbidden them. 

13:22 — ‘a man after my own heart, because he (é¢) will do all my 
will.’ Here two LXX passages (I Samuel 13 : 14, Isaiah 44 : 28) are loosely 
quoted, and combined with é:. The fact that David will do all God's will 
undoubtedly constitutes a reason why he is a man after God's own heart. 

Most of the examples occur in the Epistles. 

Romans | : 25 — ‘dishonoured their bodies among themselves, inasmuch 
as they (olftiwes) exchanged the truth of God for falsehood’. The causal 
sense here is widely acknowledged, as in the Revised Version and Sanday 
and Headlam (I.C.C.). 

2:15 — ‘these having no law are a law unto themselves, because they 
(oitwes) show the work of the law written on their hearts’. (Compare 
the Revised Version and Sanday and Headlam). 


1 He illustrated this equivalence by showing that 7jti¢ tends to supplant 7, and that 
oitivec, aitwes, tend to supplant of, ai, and pointed out that “the avoided forms of 
the simple relative are the only ones which agree in all but accent with the corresponding 
forms of the article (i.e. %, oi, ai). Especially when a participle followed in the 
nominative the ambiguity of the short forms in unaccented text or speech might be 
annoying’. (op. cit., p. 156.) 
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6:2 — ‘Seeing that we (oftwec¢) died to sin, how shall we any longer 
live in it?’ The baptism of the believer symbolises death to sin, burial, and 
resurrection to new life in the risen Christ. The fact that baptized Chris- 
tians have thus died to sin constitutes a reason why they should no longer 
live in it (6: 1-9). This is the argument of the whole passage. 

8:32 — ‘Seeing that He (é¢ ye) spared not His own Son, but 
handed Him over on behalf of us all, how shall He not also with Him 
freely give us all things?’ The causal sense of d¢ ye is amply attested in 
Liddell and Scott, and suits the sense of this passage, which may echo 
Genesis 22:16 (LXX): “because (od eivexev) ... thou didst not spare 
(é¢detow, compare Paul's édefcato) thy beloved son” (Hebrew, “thine 
only son’’).? 

9:4 — ‘my kinsmen according to the flesh, inasmuch as they (oltwvec) 
are Israelites’. Sanday and Headlam acknowledge the causal sense. 

(The special case at Romans 5:12, é¢’ &, in which the dative of the 
neuter singular of the relative pronoun is used with éxé in an adverbial 
phrase meaning ‘because’, is of a different kind, and is therefore not 
included in our list of examples of the usage under consideration). 

I Corinthians 15:9 — ‘For I am the least of the apostles, inasmuch 
as | (é¢) am not worthy to be called an apostle’. The causal sense is 
recognised here by Robertson and Plummer (I.C.C.). 

II Corinthians 3 : 5-6 — ‘Our worthiness is of God, because He (dc) 
also made us worthy to be ministers of a new covenant”. That the relative 
here represents a causal rather than a merely factual connection is suggested 
by the echoing of ixavdéryjc (‘worthiness’) in ixdvwoev ‘made worthy’. 
Plummer agrees that the relative here has a causal sense (I.C.C.). 

Galatians 5 : 4 — ‘You are done with Christ, seeing that you (oftwvec) 
seek to be justified by the law, you have fallen from grace’. The fact that 
the ‘foolish Galatians’ want to be justified by the law, through circumcision, 
constitutes, in Paul's eyes, a cause of their separation from Christ. 

Colossians 1 : 18 — ‘He is the head of the body, the Church, inasmuca 
as He (é¢) is the beginning’. Abbott (I1.C.C.) recognises the causal use 
here. This interpretation is rendered the more likely by the fact that in 
biblical Greek xedadr} and doy “have become closely associated by 
reason of their common connection with rosh"’.? Thus ‘head’ could suggest 
the idea of ‘source’, ‘beginning’. 

3:5 — Nexodoate... éotiv 
‘slay ... avarice, for it is idolatry’. Abbott agrees that the relative is used 
here with the causal meaning. Greed for worldly gain is to be put away 
because it is equivalent to the worship of silver and gold. 

Ephesians 2: 20-21 — ‘Jesus Christ being the corner-stone, seeing 
that in Him (év &) every building being fitted together grows into a holy 
temple’. While the causal meaning is not necessarily the right one here, it 
seems most probable. For there is a causal connection between the idea 
of every building fitting together in Christ and that of Christ's being 
the corner-stone. 

2 Compare the Note on Romans 8: 32 in the Journal of Theological Studies (N.S.), 
Vol. IV, Part. 2, (October 1953), pp. 214-215. 

8 S. Bedale: "The Meaning of xe¢ad7 in the Pauline Epistles”. Journal of Theological 
Studies (N.S.), Vol. V, Part 2, (October 1954), pp. 211f. 
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4: 18-19 — ‘on account of the hardness of their hearts, seeing that 
they (oftwes) have abandoned themselves to sensuality’. The causal 
interpretation is accepted by Abbott. 

5:18 — ‘do not be drunk with wine, for in it (é @, i.e. in drunken- 
ness) there is profligacy’. The fact that drunkenness involves dowrtia 
obviously constitutes a reason for avoiding it, and it is difficult not to 
believe that the writer is saying so. 

I Timothy 1:4 — ‘not to pay attention to myths and endless gene- 
alogies, for these (aftivec) provide speculations rather than the dispensation 
of God which is in faith’. Here the causal meaning, while not certain, seems 
preferable. A reason appears to be given why attention should not be paid 
to the legendary matter disseminated by false teachers. 

3:15 — ‘how it is necessary to behave within the household of God, 
for it (#ti¢) is the church of the living God’. The relative clause appears 
to be added to impress upon the reader the reason why Christians are 
required to behave in a reverent and seemly manner. 

4:10 — ‘because we have hoped in the living God, for He (6c) is the 
Saviour of all men, especially of the faithful’. The Saviourhood of God 
is the ground for our hope in Him. On this interpretation the relative 
pronoun is used instead of ét1, ‘because’, presumably to avoid repetition, 
étt having been used in this sense to introduce the previous clause. 
6:9 — ‘desires which are harmful, seeing that they (aitivec) plunge 
mankind into destruction and perdition’. The causal sense of the relative 
here seems to be preferable to one which merely adds a further description 
of the nature and effects of harmful lusts; for the passage has a strongly 
argumentative character (e.g. ydo, ‘for’, verses 7, 10), carefully giving 
reasons for the assertions made. 

6:10 — ‘For love of money is the root of all evils, because some men 
in their desire for it have been led astray’ (i> tives doeydpmevor 
dnexiavynoay). The fact that avaricious desire leads men astray is a 
reason for describing the love of money as the root of all evils. The argu- 
mentative character of the whole passage, to which we have alluded above, 
suits the causal interpretation of the relative pronoun here. 

Titus 1:11 — ‘whom it is necessary to silence, for they (oftivec) 
upset whole households’. The fact that unruly men of the circumcision 
upset households is surely the reason why it is necessary to silence them. 
Hebrews 2: 10 — ‘For it was fitting for Him, seeing that the universe 
is in being on His account and by His agency’ (dé: dy ta advta xai 
6’ ob} ta advta). The causal meaning is not certain here, but seems 
probable. Verse 11 stresses the oneness of the Creator who sanctifies with 
the creatures who are sanctified, apparently as the explanation of the 
statement in verse 10. It is because of the close union between the Creator 
and His universe, of which He is the final and efficient cause, that it was 
fitting for Him to perfect the author of His creatures’ salvation through 
suffering. As Moffatt comments (I.C.C. ad loc.): “the sufferings and 
death of Jesus... form part of the eternal world-purpose of God... 
redemption . .. is not outside the order of creation”. 

8:6 — ‘He is the mediator of a covenant which is better inasmuch 
asit (#r1¢) has been enacted with better promises’. The causal sense seems 
to be indicated here by the repetition of ‘better’ in xgefrrovos and 
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xoelttoow, each in an emphatic position. Westcott suggested the trans- 
lation of jjrns as “seeing that it is’ (The Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 218). 

9:14 — ‘how much more will the blood of Christ cleanse your 
conscience... seeing that He (é¢) offered Himself through the eternal 
Spirit as an unblemished sacrifice to God’. The a fortiori character of the 
argument seems to require a causal force in the relative pronoun. 

10:35 — ‘Therefore do not cast away your confidence, for it (#jric) 
has a great recompense of reward’. A reason seems to be given for not 
casting away z2agonola. The whole context is characterised by causal 
connections: ydo (verse 34), od (35), ydo (36, 37). Westcott trans- 
lates: “seeing that it hath great recompence’’. (op. cit. p. 335). 

11:10 — ‘For he was awaiting the city which has the foundations, 
because its (ic) builder and maker is God’. The definite article in ‘the 
foundations’ (tods Peuediovcs) is emphatic, meaning, presumably, the 
eternal foundations which could be possessed only by a city built and 
created by God. 

I Peter 2:11 — ‘to abstain from fleshly lusts, because they (airvvec) 
war against the soul’. The simple sense of the relative is possible here, 
but the causal sense is more consistent with the didactic tone of the passage. 
A reason appears to be given why carnal lusts should be avoided. Bigg 
comments: altwe¢ = quippe quae, (I.C.C. ad loc.). 

2:21-22 — ‘leaving you an example that you should follow in his 
footsteps, because he (é¢) did no sin’. That the relative pronoun is causal 
here seems to be indicated not only by the sense, but also by the fact that 
6c is substituted for dri, ‘because’, in the LXX passage (Isaiah 53 : 9) 
which is being quoted. 

Whilst not all of these examples are absolutely decisive, most of them 
seem clearly to require the causal force. At any rate, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that the causal sense is not confined to the form dotic, 
but is found in d¢ as well, and once in & ye. 


A New Apparatus of References for the 
Bible in the Netherlands 
J. Dijk 

Between the years 1927 and 1951 a new translation of the Bible was 
made in the Netherlands under the patronage of the Netherlands Bible 
Society, which in this matter has taken a very happy initiative. Professors 
of various Churches and belonging to different universities worked together 
harmoniously at this task. After the translation had been made the various 
churches began to use it. In most of the churches of the Netherlands this 
meant that the so-called Statenbijbel, the Dutch authorized Bible, which 
translation had been made on the initiative of the well known General 
Synod of Dordrecht (1618/19), was replaced by the new translation. In 


the Dutch Lutheran churches the new translation replaced the almost 
equally old Visscher translation of the Lutheran Bible. 
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On opening the new translation one sees that in the whole of the 
Old Testament not one parallel passage is indicated. In the New Testament 
this is only the case in the books Matthew to Ephesians, Hebrews to Il 
Peter and in Revelation. 

This is in accordance with a resolution which had already been passed 
by the Bible Society a few years before the new translation came into 
use. An inquiry into the quality and the quantity of the various editions 
of the Statenbijbel with regard to parallel passages, and comparison with 
what was found in several, especially foreign, Bible editions, led to the 
conclusion that a new apparatus of parallel passages was necessary. The 
work of the new translation being then at an advanced stage the execution 
of that plan was dropped for the time being. When the new translation 
was published the item was placed on the agenda again. 

With regard to the composition of a new apparatus of references a 
few directing principles have been drawn up. 


I. The references were to deal with: 

1. passages where the same word or the same phrase occurs in such a 
way that the reference is valuable for a better understanding of the 
Biblical idiom. 


2. passages, the contents of which are intrinsically related to each other 
through: 
a. total parallelism in form and contents. 
b. the supplying of elucidating facts. 
c. the same or related contents. 
d. application (e.g. Old Testament - New Testament). 


II. The references should as a rule be placed at the first of a series of 
parallel passages. Subsequently only the first passage need be men- 
tioned. If, however, some other text of the series provides a clearer 
parallel, all the subsequent references are given at this text which 
becomes the ‘basic’ one and is indicated by an exclamation mark. 


Exceptions: 1. parallel pericopes. 

2. when the first and the second passages are related to each 
other, but the following passages only to the second one, 
all these further references have to be placed at the 
second passage. 


Ill. When references are very few, all are repeated ad loc. 


IV. The composition of a large as well as of a small apparatus should 
be attempted, the large one for a possible Study Bible and the small 
one only for the ordinary Bible editions. 

These then were the principles for the work which has now been in 
progress since the beginning of 1953. The composition of this new 
apparatus of references is being done in the following way. The starting- 
point of course is the new translation itself. An edition with marginal 
notes is being used and already two publishing houses have published 
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such an edition. In the second place the Statenbijbel is consulted. We 

use the so-called Keur edition, giving all the marginal notes and references. 

Other Bibles being consulted are: 

a. King James Version. The National Bible Press edition, Philadelphia. 

b. La Sainte Bible, traduite par Louis Segond. Nouvelle edition revue 
avec paralléles. 1949. 

c. Die Bibel nach der Uebersetzung D. Martin Luthers. Mitteloktavaus- 
gabe. Stuttgart 1911. 

d. Revised Standard Version. 1952 edition, Nelson & Sons. 

e. Dutch Roman Catholic ‘Petrus Canisius Translation’ 1948. 

f. Dutch Lutheran Visscher Translation, 1912 edition. 

g. Dutch so-called Leyden translation (end 19th century). 

For the New Testament, of course, the references in the editions of 
Scrivener and Nestle are consulted as well. 

For the Old Testament it is necessary to consult the Hebrew for 
various verses on account of the difference in translation and the resulting 
difference in parallel passages. This often leads to the necessity of using 
a dictionary, for which purpose the dictionary of Gesenius-Buhl and also 
that of Koehler-Baumgartner are very useful. The texts quoted in these 
dictionaries have more than once supplied surprising parallel passages 
not to be found in any Bible edition. Commentaries of various kinds are 
used and to complete the picture concordances also have to be mentioned 
as part of the consulted material. In addition to all this there are, of course, 
one’s own discoveries. 

In this way we are going through the Bible from Genesis 1 to Revela- 
tion 22. Verse after verse is being traced to find whether in the various 
Bible editions references are given and which, thus trying to get at the 
best possible references. The results are worked up in a card index. Later 
on the references will be placed in the new translation at the end of the 
pericopes. 

While working through these diverse Bible editions one gets all kinds 
of surprises. Often one comes across references which are very good and 
can be copied without hesitation. On the other hand, there are references 
to which we feel inclined to put a question mark. Let me give a few 
instances of this second kind: 

In Leviticus 22 : 28 we read, “And whether it be cow or ewe, ye shall 
not kill it and her young both in one day’. Segond, who supplies the 
greater part of these examples, refers to Genesis 32:11, “I fear Esau, 
lest he will come and smite me, and the mother with the children”. 

In Judges 7:16 are mentioned “empty pitchers and lamps within the 
pitchers’. Segond treats us here to the reference to II Corinthians 4 : 7, 
“We have this treasure in earthen vessels”. 

In Judges 18 : 14 we find this, “Then answered the five men that went 
to spy out the country of Laish, and said unto their brethren, Do ye know 
that there is in these houses an ephod and teraphim, and a graven image? 
Now therefore consider what ye have to do”. At this final sentence Segond 
refers to Deuteronomy 12: 3, where we read the divine command, “And 
ye shall overthrow their altars and break their pillars and burn their 
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groves with fire; and ye shall hew down the graven images of their 
gods..." In Judges 18, however, these men meant something that is in 
flagrant contradiction with Deuteronomy 12:3, namely to use these 
graven images for their own purposes. 

How Segond at Judges 18 : 23 can refer to the conversation of Jesus 
and Mary Magdalene (John 20) is beyond me. 

Very amusing is the reference at II Samuel 8:10. David beat 
Hadadezer, King of Zobah. An enemy of Hadadezer, Toi, King of 
Hamath, sent his son Joram unto King David to salute him and to bless 
him. Segond gives here as parallel passage Romans 12 : 15, “Rejoice with 
them that do rejoice”. The rest of the verse, “Weep with them that weep”, 
however, gives no parallel to II Samuel 8. Toi does not weep with the 
weeping Hadadezer! 

When King Ahaziah according to II Kings 1 : 2, ‘Fell down through 
a lattice in his upper chamber’, Segond refers to Matthew 10:29, “Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And one of them shall not fall on 
the ground without your Father”. 

Judges 14: 14 must be specially mentioned. We find there the riddle 
of Samson, “Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness”. That combination of strength and sweetness causes 
Segond to refer to two verses about Moses. First Exodus 2:12, “And 
he looked this way and that way, and when he saw that there was no 
man, he slew the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand”. That is Moses as 
the strong man. Secondly Numbers 12 : 3, “Now the man Moses was very 
meek, above all the men which were upon the face of the earth’. That 
was Moses as sweetness. Segond at this place also refers to Galatians 
1 : 23 where we read about Paul, “But they had heard only, that he which 
persecuted us in times past now preacheth the faith which once he 
destroyed”. Here is Paul presented as the strong man and as sweetness. 

Not only Segond, but also the King James Version refers at Esther 1, 
where the claim of obedience of the wife to her husband occurs in a very 
singular connection, to texts like Ephesians 5 : 33, “The wife see that she 
reverence her husband”. 

In the Dutch Statenbijbel I found in the book of Job a curious reference. 
It is in Job 36: 32, where the Dutch translation reads, ‘with hands he 
covereth the light”. In the marginal note we read, “understand the clouds, 
which are compared with flat and open hands, because they, at first rising 
in a clear sky, have somewhat the resemblance of a spread hand. Compare 
I Kings 18: 44". If we look up this text we find, “And it came to pass 
at the seventh time, that he said, Behold there ariseth a little cloud out 
of the sea, like a man’s hand”. 

In preparing an apparatus of references for the new translation one 
has to be on one’s guard against too much exegesis in the quotations. 
Therefore one cannot follow the example of the King James Version with 
regard to the reference at Leviticus 9:24, “And there came a fire out 
from before the LORD and consumed upon the altar the burnt offering 
and the fat’. Here is a reference to Genesis 4:4, “And the LORD had 
respect unto Abel and his offering”. Here, however, no fire is mentioned. 

Nor can we follow the example of Segond at Numbers 22 : 35, “And 
the angel of the LORD said unto Balaam, Go with the men; but only 
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the word that I shall speak unto thee, that thou shalt speak”. He refers 
to Isaiah 47:12, “Stand now with thine enchantments, and with the 
multitude of thy sorceries”’. 

Finally I will give a few examples of references, which I did not find 
in any other edition, but which seem quite right to me. 

In I Samuel 25 Nabal — the fool — is mentioned, who does not care ° 
about the hunger and the thirst of David and his men. Here one must be 
referred to Isaiah 32 : 6, “For the vile person (Hebrew nabal!) will speak 
villany and his heart will work iniquity, to practise hypocrisy and to utter 
error against the LORD, to make empty the soul of the hungry, and he 
will cause the drink of the thirsty to fail’’. 

According to I Kings 19:5 Elijah is told to “Rise and eat". It is not 
clear to me why Segond and the King James Version do not include in 
their wide range of references a reference here to Acts 10:13, where 
the following words are spoken to Peter, ‘Rise, kill and eat”’. 

At II Chronicles 19 : 8 where “Jehoshaphat did set of the Levites and 
of the priests and of the chiefs of the fathers of Israel for the judgment 
of the LORD and for controversies, when they returned to Jerusalem”, 
reference may be made to Psalm 122:5, “For there are the thrones 
of judgment”. 

In Esther 2: 18 we read, ‘The king gave gifts, according to the state 
of the king’. Here we placed a reference to II Samuel 6: 19, “And David 
dealt among all the people to every one a cake of bread and a good piece 
of flesh and a flagon of wine”. 

I would also mention Job 22: 17, “Which said unto God, Depart from 
us, and what can the Almighty do for them?” Here I thought of Zephaniah 
1:12, “And it shall come to pass at that time, that I will search Jerusalem 
with candles and punish the men, that are settled on their lees; that say 
in their heart, the LORD will do no good, neither will He do evil’’. 

These examples, which easily could be multiplied, may suffice. In 
ending this paper I want to express the wish that with God's blessing 
the trouble and work given to the building up of a new apparatus of 
references may also serve to further a better understanding of the Bible. 


Translation of Certain Biblical Key-Words 
into Zulu 
O. Sarndal 


Zulu belongs to the Nguni group of the Bantu languages, and is 
spoken mainly in the province of Natal with Zululand, but extends also 
to the Transvaal and even to S. Rhodesia, where a certain dialect, 
Sindebele, is used. Zulu has during the course of time become a sort of 
lingua franca in the areas where it is spoken, comparable to Swahili 
further north in Africa. It is a rich, versatile language and very adoptable 
in new surroundings. It is easy-flowing and has great beauty of tone. 
The Zulus are very proud of their language and try hard to keep it on a 
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high level. Slang has been completely banished from it, and has only 
recently started to creep in under influence from English. 

There exist already two or three Bible translations in Zulu, the first 
efforts going back to about 1850. A new one is now on its way, having 
been worked on for several years. A new orthography was officially 
introduced by the Education Department about fifteen years ago and 
has been applied in the new translation. Grammars and dictionaries exist 
in the language, some of a very high standard, and they naturally form 
useful aids for the trazslators. 

In this article we pian to deal particularly with certain Bible key 
words and their translation into Zulu. The key words are the corner stones 
of the building, and if they axe rightly understood and translated it will 
mean at least a solid foundation. 

I propose to start here first with the name of God, for which there 
is not seldom great difficulty in finding a suitable equivalent in the 
aboriginal languages. It is still a problem for science, if the Zulus ever 
believed in a supreme supernatural eternal being. There is no definite 
name to indicate one and their religious worship as known before the advent 
of Christianity concentrated almost exclusively on animistic practices. The 
Zulus believed in spirits, the spirits of the departed. They called them 
ithongo or idlozi (plural amathongo and amadlozi). They felt themselves 
surrounded by the spirit world, and very often the spirits came back in 
the shape of animals, particularly snakes. A year or two after the death 
of a man, a special festival called ukubuyisa idlozi (to bring back the 
spirit, i.e. to the home) was celebrated. There was, of course, no need of 
a personal God in this system. And yet the Zulus already before the 
advent of Christianity spoke of someone who had lived long, long ago 
who had something to do with the creation of man. Sometimes he is 
referred to in terms clearly indicating that he was the first man, a ‘grand- 
parent’ (compare ukhulu which means ‘grandmother’), but occasionally 
the impression is given that he was more than man. His name is uNkulun- 
kulu, a word originating from a reduplication of the stem khulu, meaning 
‘big’ or ‘old’. The name, the Very Old One, would then indicate the very 
remotest past. The popular belief of the Zulus regarding the origin of men 
was that ‘uNkulunkulu broke off the nations from uHlanga’, The — 
is a reed, which is capable of throwing out offsets, here, metaphorically, 
meaning a source of being. A father, for instance, is the uhlanga of his 
children. Sometimes uNkulunkulu is called uHlanga, and they are made 
identical. On the other hand, it is stated about uNkulunkulu that he too 
had an origin given to him. The question naturally arises: By whom? But 
to that no complete answer is given, except a reference to a certain 
uMdabuko, a word derived from a verb meaning ‘to be broken off’, which 
therefore has a passive significance. Had it had the active form, it could 
have indicated a creator. In a very early account, the informer, being 
questioned about uNkulunkulu, remarked, “It is he in fact who is the 
creator which is in heaven, of whom the ancients spoke”. This statement 
clearly alludes to a primitive faith in a heavenly Lord and Creator. In older 
times mothers and women also used to say to their children, “Go and call 
out to uNkulunkulu, that he must give you all nice things”, which could 
have meant that these women were teaching their children to pray to a 
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Supreme Being. How much, if anything, however, that is a result of early 
Christian influence, we cannot know. 

Another name often referred to as a suitable name for God is 
uMvelingangi, a word composed of the stem vela, ‘to come forth’, ‘to 
appear’, and nqangi, a now obsolete word, the stem of which indicates 
priority, being first (used, for instance, of the firstborn of twins). Again 
the meaning is not qualified in any detail. The one that appeared first 
could be either a supernatural being or a man. It is interesting that the 
name can be used in plural, like uNkulunkulu, in the form oMvelingangi, 
in which case it seems to indicate the fathers of the generation preceding 
that of the oNkulunkulu (plural). A chief of one of the Zulu tribes long 
ago spoke of the origin of things, and said that they were made by 
uMvelingangi. Another old man spoke of uMvelingangi and uNkulunkulu 
as being strictly synonymous. The names did not indicate only the first 
man, but the founder of families, dynasties, tribes, etc. Some investigators 
have derived ngangi from a verb meaning ‘to invent’, an interpretation 
which is not altogether excluded. In that case the name would indicate 
a first inventor of things, which would clearly point to the human quality 
of the being. 

As a third possibility I would here mention the name uThixo, a Xhosa 
word, probably derived from the Cape Hottentot Tixwa or Tiqwa. The 
origin of this word is very difficult to find. Evidently it came into the 
Xhosa language, where it is now fully recognised as the name of God, 
through Hottentots, who were the first interpreters to the missionaries. 
The Xhosas held that the uThixo, as they formed the name, was the God 
of the missionaries and distinct from uQamata, the uNkulunkulu of the 
Xhosas. In the previous translation of the Zulu Scriptures this word 
uThixo was used for God. But there was from the beginning a strong 
resentment amongst the Zulus against it, mainly because it was a foreign 
word of uncertain origin. In the present translation we have adopted 
uNkulunkulu as being from all points of view the most preferable. To this 
contributes the fact that the Zulus, beside talking of an earthly ancestor 
and the spirits of the departed, also referred to a lord above, a Lord of 
heaven, Thunder and lightning led them evidently to believe in a Supreme 
Being above nature. Typical in this connection is an old saying in Natal, 
if the lightning kills cattle, “The lord has taken his own’. 

Secondly I would like to deal with the name of the third person in the 
Godhead, the Holy Spirit. Zulu knows, the religion being animistic, several 
words for ‘spirit’, We have already mentioned idlozi and ithongo, Both 
are names for the spirits of the departed, which after the ceremony of 
ukubuyisa (see above) become guardian spirits and require good treat- 
ment. If they do not get it, they will take revenge. It is, therefore, important 
that people take good care of the spirits, by sacrificing and otherwise, 
to secure their good will. A living person's spirit is isithunzi, and is called 
so also after death up to the time when the ukubuyisa ceremony has taken 
place. It is evident that any words like these cannot be used for the Holy 
Spirit. We here have to resort to the same procedure as in so many other 
languages, to take the word for ‘wind’. We stand here on classical ground, 
as both Hebrew, Greek and Latin use similar words. The Zulu equivalent 
is uMoya. The word ‘holy’ will also need some consideration. Hagios in 
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Greek is derived from the verb hazo, which according to Menge-Giithling’s 
Greek Dictionary means to regard something as ‘sacred’ or ‘exalted’, then 
also ‘to fear’. It contains at the same time numinosum tremendum and 
fascinosum, to speak with R. Otto. From the Old Testament we obtain 
the meaning of being separated (for the service of God). It is naturally 
difficult to get a word in an aboriginal language which covers these 
meanings, some of which are not so pronounced in their sphere of thought. 
In earlier translations the word hlambuluka has been tried. The first 
meaning of this word is ‘to become thin and clear’, and can, therefore, 
metaphorically, be used of a moral quality, equivalent to ‘clean’. The word 
hlambuluka is not so saturated with meaning as hagios, however. To 
fulfil the requirements of an equivalent to hagios the word ngcwele has 
been adopted. Ngcwele is originally a noun from the Xhosa language, 
ingcwele, meaning ‘smoothness’, ‘beauty’, ‘brightness’. But it is also related 
to other words of the same stem, some used in Zulu, like cwala, ‘to polish’, 
and gcwala, ‘to become full’. The quality of being exalted and therefore 
being object for fear is well brought out in ngcwele, the side of brightness 
expressing the glory (numinosum fascinosum), and the fullness expressing 
the perfection which inspires reverential fear. The moral equality implied 
in ‘holy’ is then derived from these two meanings. What is full of glory 
and awe-inspiring also becomes moral perfection. 

‘Conscience’ is a very important word in Christian teaching. As a rule 
the concept of conscience appeals to something already known amongst 
most people. Conscience as a voice in the heart is a well known experience 
in all individuals. The Zulus also know it, but not in the same form 
as the Christian tradition has it. There are instead two voices, two prin- 
ciples, one good and one evil. The latter is called ugovana, a word which 
fundamentally indicated the uvula of the soft palate, in which the Bantus 
thought that evil promptings had their origin. This is the same place as 
where the Zulus say that the inhliziyo, the moral heart has its seat. 
Therefore ugovana also developed into being the evil principle in man, the 
voice that prompted him to do evil. A Zulu says, “The ugovana might 
say: Take that thing; whereupon the unembeza would say: Don't, it is 
wrong’. The good principle is called unembeza, a word derived from 
inembe, indicating the seat of the influence to do the good, which was 
supposed to be in the pit of the stomach (compare the Greek expression 
in Colossians 3 : 12, splangkna oiktirma, Authorised Version, ‘the bowels 
of mercy’’). An attempt to use a made-up word isazelo (‘knowing within 
(for) oneself’), a construction in analogy with the Greek syneidesis and 
the English ‘conscience’, did not meet with success. The Zulu readers 
always reverted to the old terms. 

There is in Zulu strictly speaking no word for ‘son’. ‘Child’, male or 
female, is umntwana, a smaller child ingane. For ‘boy’ the word umfana 
is used, but for ‘son’ one has to resort to indodana, which is a diminutive 
of indoda, meaning ‘man’; indodana, therefore, literally carrying the sense 
of ‘little man’, a ‘young man’, is applied to a man up to thirty years of age 
or even more. During the course of time, and particularly under Christian 
influence, indodana has also come to stand for ‘son’, so in the title ‘the 
Son of man’. The translation at present used amongst the Zulus has for 
this title iNdodana yesintu. The stem ntu indicates originally probably 
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the tribe or branch of people, to which the Zulus belonged. An umuntu 
(plural abantu) was a member of that tribe and the isintu referred to the 
whole of the tribe. U5untu, the abstract form derived from this stem 
indicated then the character, the qualities and disposition of a member of 
the tribe. That such a restriction was implied here, is evident from the 
usage of the word umlungu, which, although of uncertain origin, was 
coined at the coming of the white men to indicate Europeans exclusively. 
The distinction is still strictly adhered to today. In a conversation a mis- 
sionary may be using umuntu in a phrase like, ‘an umuntu went to town’, 
revealing toward the end of the discussion that he was referring to a 
white man. A Zulu would then very often correct him on this point, and 
say it was not an umuntu, but an umlungu. During the course of time the 
term umuntu has, mainly through Christian influence, acquired a wider 
meaning. Speaking about ‘men’ in contrast to ‘God’, ‘the first man’, ‘the 
condition of man’ on earth, ‘the eternal hope of man’, etc., it was necessary 
umuntu (abantu) was resorted to. Gradually the word umuntu was filled 
for the preacher to use a comprehensive term for ‘man’ (men) and then 
with the all-comprising human concept, and came to mean ‘human being’, 
‘person’, ‘man’. Differentiation still occurs, and the whites are often 
referred to as the abelungu, but only when such a distinction is intended. 

Instead of iNdodana yesintu for ‘Son of man’ we use in the new 
translation iNdodana yomuntu, as being more in conformity with the 
Hebrew and Greek, ben adam and hyids antréphu, respectively. In these 
two as well as in many European languages the construction is strictly 
personal and not collective to mean ‘son of mankind’, and in order to 
preserve this most important personal aspect the form iNdodana yomuntu 
was adopted. 

In his book, Bible Translating (p. 233f.), Dr. E. A. Nida states with 
reference to the word ‘bless’, “The Greek eulogeé, literally ‘speak well of’ 
and usually translated ‘to bless’, covers a very wide area of meaning. It 
means (1) ‘to praise’, (2) ‘to invoke blessings upon someone’, (3) ‘to 
consecrate something’, and (4) ‘to bestow blessings upon someone’. No 
one aboriginal word can possibly cover all of these specialized meanings”. 
For ‘praising’ Zulu has several good words to choose from, most of them 
being employed in connection with praising the king or the chief or 
someone else in position of authority: bonga, dumisa, tusa, babaza, etc. 
The most expressive of these is Bonga. An isibongo is a tribal or clan 
name, also a name of praise, given to a young man by his comrades. In 
the plural, izibongo denotes the praises of a person, specially chiefs, praise 
phrases coined for him by others, which are often added on to his name 
by way of distinction. In these izibongo all the good qualities of the person 
concerned are referred to in a very poetical language. In Matthew 21 : 9, 
“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord...”, the word Bonga 
is used for ‘blessed’. So also in the Old Testament about ‘blessing God’ 
in various connections. 

In the sense of ‘bestowing blessings’ upon someone, bonga can no 
longer be used. Gesenius, in explaining the Hebrew barak, emphasises 
the meaning ‘to extend’, i.e. to lie down and make the whole of the body 
to spread out, while it is pressing downwards. The Hebrew would, 
therefore, emphasise at least two things: weight or authority and expan- 
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sion. This thought would well fit in in connection with the blessing of 
the people of Israel. For this concept Zulu also has a suitable word in 
Busisa, a causative form of the verb busa, ‘live as a lord’, ‘reign over’ (as 
a chief). What is lacking in this word is the thought of ‘consecration’, 
the risk being near to hand to interpret the concept of blessing in a mate- 
rialistic way. From this there is in Zulu no escape, but the danger has to be 
counteracted through constant use in Christian connection. 

It is indeed fascinating to try to penetrate the etymology of words in 
aboriginal languages, and be able to cast a glance into the world of thought 
behind them, which stretches far back to the primeval eras of man. It is 
even more fascinating, however, to endeavour to obtain a suitable and 
adequate equivalent for a Biblical term or word and fill it with Christian 
content, and watch how it is gradually getting hold of thoughts and minds, 
reshaping them according to the will of our Master. This is one of the 
great privileges of a Bible translator. 


This has happened before! 


William Caxton, writing in the middle of the fifteenth century, says: — 

“And certaynly our language now used varyeth ferre from that whiche 
was used and spoken whan I was borne. For we englysshe men ben borne 
under the domynacyon of the mone, which is never stedfaste, but ever 
waverynge, wexynge one season, and waneth & dyscreaseth another 
season. And that comyn englysshe that is spoken in one shhyre varyeth 
from a nother. In so moche that in my dayes happened that certayn 
marchauntes were in a shippe in tamyse, for to have sayled over the see 
into zelande. And for lacke of wynde, they taryed atte forlond, and wente 
to lande for to refreshe them. And one of theym named sheffelde, a mercer, 
cam in-to an hows and axed for mete; and specyally he axyd after eggys. 
And the goode wyf answerde, that she coude speke no frenshe. And the 
marchaunt was angry, for he also coude speke no frenshe, but wolde have 
hadde egges, and she understode hym not. And thenne at laste a nother 
sayd that he wolde have eyren. Then the good wyf sayd that he understod 
hym wel. Loo, what sholde a man in thyse dayes now wryte, egges or 
eyren. Certaynly it is harde to playse every man, by cause of dyversite & 
chaunge of langage.” 


Help for Translators 


In the October, 1954 meeting of the United Bible Societies Sub- 
Committee on Translations a resolution was passed asking that all member 
societies publishing special translational helps should make such material 
available to Bible translators throughout the world. The American Bible 
Society is happy to announce that they will gladly send free of charge to 
all Bible translators receiving The Bible Translator the following books: 
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Bible Translating, by Eugene A. Nida, and published by the American 
Bible Society, 1947. 

This volume, as the sub-title indicates, is an analysis of principles 
and procedures of Bible translating, with special reference to aboriginal 
languages. This book of 362 pages deals with such subjects as principles 
of translating, the problems of determining those languages and dialects 
into which translations should be made, texts of the Bible to be used in 
translating, background preparation for translating, field procedures, 
orthographic difficulties, principles of semantic equivalence, and details 
of manuscript preparation. Bible Translating is primarily a handbook 
designed to introduce the translator to many of the problems which he 
must inevitably face in any language. It does not attempt to present 
definitive solutions to all difficulties, but rather tries to suggest those 
lines of investigation which are fundamental to reaching valid conclusions, 
and shares with the reader the experience of many other translators who 
have been confronted with the same or similar problems. 


God's Word in Man’s Language, by Eugene A. Nida, published by 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. 

This latter volume is a more popularized approach to the joys as well as 
the headaches of the Bible translator's task. The first part of the book 
deals sympathetically, as well as humourously, with innumerable com- 
plications of sounds, orthography, grammar, and cultural correspondences 
(or lack of such), while the real heart of the presentation is a series of 
chapters presenting in laymen’s language some of the spiritually meaning- 
ful ways in which translators have dealt with some words, including such 
terms as ‘Spirit’, ‘holy’, ‘righteous’, ‘sanctify’, ‘covenant’, ‘faith’, ‘peace’, 
and ‘redeem’. The illustrations have been gathered from more than 30 
countries and 150 languages, and should provide the Bible translator with 
numerous helpful leads as to possible renderings in still other languages. 


Requests for these two volumes may be addressed directly to the 
Translations Department, American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York, U.S.A., or through the United Bible Societies, 
146 Queen Victoria Streeet, London E.C.4., England. mas 


I had perceived by experience how it was impossible to establish the 
lay people in any truth, except the Scripture were laid before their eyes in 


their mother tongue. 
William Tindale. 


Translated in all languages, how it has united the diverse world! Not 
only does it bring us what is clasped within its covers! Of its thousands 
there is not a verse, not a word, but is thick-studded with human emotion. 


Walt Whitman. 
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Below is a sketch map of the fifteen dialects in N. Nyanza which form 


the Luyia group. 


Lake 
Victoria 


Comparative Tribal Numbers 


Ragoli 49,000 — A.B.S., N.T. & Gen., 1930. 
Tiriki 17,000 

Idakho 7,000 

Nyore 32,000 — A.BS., N.T., 1936, 


Kisa 13,000 
Butsotso 1 
Marama 18, — Hanga — B.F.BS., N.T., 1939 


Buwanga 30,000 
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Isukha 
Kabras 
Kakalelwa 
Kitosh 
Bukhayo 
Bumarachi 
Samia and 
Bunyala 
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18,000 
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Luyia Old Testament Translation 


I. Unifying the Written Forms of the Language 
Lee Appleby 


The Abaluyia are the Bantu tribes living round the North-East corner 
of Lake Victoria, in the North and Central Nyanza Provinces of Kenya. 
If a line is drawn from Kisumu northward to Mount Elgon, down the 
Uganda border to the Lake, and across to Kisumu again, the triangle so 
formed would enclose most of the Luyia country, The name itself, ‘Luyia’, 
is new. The people belong to a number of different tribes, each of which 
entered separately into this area from the north, by various routes. The 
tribes have been quite independent of each other, and in some cases there 
were very considerable differences between the dialects they spoke, 
although these were in the main mutually intelligible. For administrative 
purposes two of the tribes were in the Central Nyanza Province, and the 
rest were in North Nyanza. Gradually a national consciousness arose — 
a desire for some sort of unity, for at least a common name; and in the 
mid-1930's the question of a name was earnestly discussed, though it was 
several years before one was finally accepted by the Local Native Council, 
and the people became known as the Abaluyia, and their language 
Oluluyia. 

About the same time two outside bodies also were showing an interest 
in the unification of the Abaluyia, or at least of their language. First, in 
1940 the American Bible Society approached the Reverend L. J. Beecher 
(now Bishop of Mombasa), asking him for a ‘factual appraisal’ of the 
linguistic situation amongst the Bantu peoples of North Nyanza. With 
the help of Mr. F. J. Ainsworth, Bishop Beecher made a preliminary survey. 
But he was drawn further into the matter still; those were the early days 
of the war, and he was working with the Information Office in getting 
African broadcasting started; and in that connection also he found it 
necessary to enquire into the matter of these North Nyanza dialects, and 
to make a decision as to the form to be used in broadcasting. 

In the providence of God there was on the spot a man with the vision 
to see the possibility of co-ordinating these three different approaches into 
one working approach to the problem. Archdeacon W.E. Owen had been 
concerned about the lack of any linguistic policy in this area for many 
years. As far back as 1924 he had approached the other missions with a 
view to establishing some sort of uniformity; but nothing had come of 
this attempt. Now, in 1941, he brought the matter before the Local Native 
Council, and through their District Education Board he was authorised 
to convene a meeting of representatives of the missions concerned and 
of the Government; and as a result of that the Luyia Orthography Com- 
mittee was set up, with the Archdeacon as Chairman. 

The situation as the Committee found it was very involved. In the 
first place there were seventeen main dialects in use, some of them showing 
many distinctive features. Starting from the south-west they were: Nyala, 
Samia, Marachi, Khayo; Wanga, Marama, Shisa, in the centre; Nyole 
and Logoli (Ragoli) in the south; Itakho, Tiriki, Isukha, Tsotso, 
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Kakalelwa and Kabras in the east; and Bukusu and Tachoni in the north. 
There were very considerable differences between most of these, in 
phonology, grammar, and vocabulary. The following are some exam- 
ples of these: 


Phonology: i. Noun Class Prefixes. In Bukusu the full double 
prefix is used: Babandu, people; Kumurongoro, tree. In the other dialects 
the first consonant has been dropped, giving Abandu, people; Omusaala, 
tree; and in Logoli there is a tendency to drop the initial vowel. The Li- 
prefix in Samia becomes E-: Ekosi instead of Likosi, neck. The prefix of 
Class 7 (Bleek) in most areas is Eshi- (Sh being the palatalized form of 
the velar fricative); but it is pronounced in at least four ways; thus the 
word for ‘thing’ can take the following forms: Eshindu, Ekhindu, Esindu, 
Sisindu; and the plural of the same word can be Ebindu, Efindu, or Bibindu. 
ii. Plosives. In most dialects the plosives are voiceless except in nasal 
compounds; but in Logoli, Samia, and one or two other dialects they are 
voiced, T becoming D, K becoming G, and P becoming B. In some of 
those dialects the rolled R appears as T; and in Logoli the velar fricative 
Kh becomes K. Thus, for example, most dialects have Khoonya, help, and 
Koonya, visit; but in Logoli these become Koonya, help, and Goonya, visit. 

There are many other similar phonological differences that are regular 
and can be recognized readily; but there are very many others that cannot 
be recognized. Thus most dialects have Sunga, speak, and Funga, hang; 
but a few have Sunga, hang, and use other stems for ‘speak’. 


Grammar: The biggest differences here are in verb tenses and in 
the formation of the various derived forms. Frequently a tense has quite 
a different meaning in different areas. A -La- future in some areas is the 
immediate future; in others it is a future of intention, and quite indefinite 
as to time. Many of the compound tenses, too, take on a different 
significance in different areas. To give one example of a derived form, the 
causative of Eka, learn, in most dialects is Echesia; but in a few it 
is Egidza. 

In Vocabulary, too, there are big differences. Even such a common idea 
as ‘day’ or ‘dust’, or ‘begin’, will need a footnote giving two possible alter- 
natives to ensure that it will be understood all over the area, while others 
may need four or five. But worse than those are the words that have 
different meanings in different areas. Osia in one area means ‘burn’, 
but in the others it means ‘wash’. Laama is in some areas the ordinary, 
every-day word for ‘pray’; but in others it means ‘curse’. In some areas 
Omundu Wokhuranga would be the ‘first person’; in others he would 
be ‘one given to scolding and abuse’. 

Although these natural differences do often make it hard for people 
from different dialect areas to converse easily, still it is true that the 
dialects can be regarded as mutually intelligible. An Omubukusu talking 
to an Omuwanga would never think of using an interpreter. But when it 
came to writing the language, a second lot of difficulties was introduced 
— artificial or manufactured differences. Missionary work had started in 
the area in about 1906, and within ten years three different Protestant 
missions were at work on New Testament translation; but unfortunately 
each mission used the dialect of the people amongst whom it was working, 
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and translators wrote the language without reference to the orthographical 
systems of the other missions. The Friends began work in what is officially 
called Maragoli; this is a mis-spelling; the people call themselves Abalogoli. 
This happens to be the dialect that has the greatest number of distinctive 
features; some of these have already been indicated, but there are very 
many more. One noticeable feature is that Logoli alone does not use the 
velar fricative. Another very big difference, shared by two adjoining 
dialects, is that it has seven significant vowels, compared with the five 
in the other dialects (though in both cases another, a front-rounded ii, 
which occurs in a few words, should be added). This seven-vowel system 
appears to have been ignored by the Friends’ Africa Mission translators, 
and I have never met an African who seemed to be worried by the lack 
of it. Still, the fact remains that this dialect is very different from all 
the others; and when the Friends’ Africa Mission work spread to other 
areas the people there had to learn a difficult dialect. The Church of God 
Mission began work in Bunyole, and Nyole is another dialect with many 
distinctive features, although taken as a whole it is much more readily 
intelligible to people of other areas than is Logoli. Although it has some 
phonological differences, the main ones are in grammar (particularly in verb 
forms) and vocabulary; it seems to have a rich vocabulary including many 
words quite unknown in all other areas. The Church Missionary Society 
centre for work amongst the Abaluyia is in Marama; and Marama is one 
of the central areas both geographically and linguistically. Together with 
Wanga and Shisa and Tsotso it uses a grammatical structure that is more 
readily understood over the whole area than those in use in the areas at 
the edge of the Luyia country. There are very slight phonological diffe- 
rences between these four dialects, and other small differences in vocabu- 
lary. As the work of the Church Missionary Society from the very early 
days extended through Bunyole, Shisa, Marama, Wanga, Bukhayo, Samia, 
Marachi, Bunyala, and Bukusu, some elements from these dialects were 
drawn into the written form adopted by Church Missionary Society 
translators; this form was known as Hanga. 

This standardising of certain dialectal forms in itself tended to stress 
differences; differences that were not very noticeable in speech could not 
be glossed over in the written forms. But there was the added difficulty 
of differing orthographical systems. Those of the Church of God and 
Church Missionary Society were similar in most respects. Both adopted 
a style that was fairly fully conjunctive; both used B for the bilabial 
fricative. Some of the more obvious differences were that Church Missio- 
nary Society translators used K’ for the velar fricative, while Church of 
God used Kh; and the sound now represented by Shi was spelt K’i and Si 
respectively. But with the system used by the Friends’ Africa Mission the 
differences were much more marked. They used a disjunctive system of 
word division; a line written in the Logoli Bible, 


na mu liro gu la va lia 


would in the other forms be written 
nomuliro kulabalia; 


or to take another example, 
si a la vi mira mba 
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would be written by those taught in the other missions, 
shialabimira ta. 


As will have been noticed from these examples, they used V for the 
bilabial fricative, where the others use B; and there were many other 
differences. 

It was not only the Protestant missions that were reducing the 
language to writing. Although the Roman Catholics do not seem to have 
done any Bible translating, their missionaries, scattered over the whole 
area, were preparing school readers and catechisms; but each individual 
missionary used the dialect of the people in his immediate vicinity, and 
wrote it in his own way. 

This then was the situation as it confronted the committee. The com- 
plete New Testament had been translated into Logoli, Nyole, and Hanga; 
and the Logoli Old Testament was nearly ready for publication; and 
African readers, most of whom were barely literate, were completely at sea 
when they were confronted with a book prepared by any mission 
other than their own. 

From the beginning the Abalogoli were not anxious to participate in 
the scheme; this was quite understandable, as they would have had to 
give up far more than any other dialect. The Church of God too was not 
prepared at that stage to co-operate; but there was an Omunyole on the 
Committee, and within the last few years the mission has changed its 
linguistic policy and is now offering fullest co-operation. The original 
committee, then, consisted of African and European representatives of 
the Church Missionary Society, the Roman Catholic Church, and 
Government. 

The Committee began work in 1942. African and European members 
shared in the work of collecting material for investigation, and there were 
two years of investigations, discussions, and experiments before a tentative 
orthography was adopted and the first books translated. Quite early in 
proceedings it became evident that our work would have to cover more 
than an orthographical system; some form of standardization was neces- 
sary in grammar and vocabulary. To cover these three sections of the task 
the following basic principles were adopted: 


1. Orthography was to be based on the actual pronunciation of the 
majority of the Abaluyia. 


2. Grammar was to be that of the central dialects, without any attempt 
at compromise by taking elements from other areas. 

3. Vocabulary — all words in use in all dialects of Luyia were to be 
accepted, with two provisos: (a) that where there are several phonetic 
variants of a word, only one spelling will be accepted as standard — 
see section 1 above; (b) that care should be taken, in preparing books for 
publication, to avoid words not widely known, and where necessary to add 
explanatory footnotes. 

Had we all been expert linguists and trained phoneticians, we should 
probably have produced a scientifically correct orthographical system in 
a fairly short time; and probably it would have aroused so much resent- 
ment, amongst people who already had their differing written forms, that 
no-one would have used it. But we were not. We were merely a group 
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of people who knew and loved the language, who enjoyed investigating 
and analyzing its various dialects, and who were trying, as time and 
opportunity allowed, to learn something about the technical side of things. 
That meant that progress was slow — that many decisions were made 
only to be reversed a month or two later — and that some wrong decisions 
were incorporated in the ‘tentative orthography’ that was accepted on 
ist March 1944. But it also meant that there was time to consult public 
opinion, and to let the various stages in our progress be discussed both 
publicly and privately throughout the area. 

Three points in the final scheme may be worthy of note; one of them 
we believe has fully justified itself, and two were recognized as unsatis- 
factory before the first book was published, and will certainly be changed 
when the orthography is revised. The first was the recognition of palatali- 
zation. In the pronunciation of the majority, the velar sounds K, Kh, and 
Ng are palatalized by a following front vowel to Ch, Sh, and Nj 
respectively. Thus: 

Ruka, rule, gives Omuruchi, a ruler; Aruche, let him rule. 
Tekha, cook, gives Omuteshi, a cook; Ateshe, let him cook. 
Sunga, speak, gives Omusunji, speaker; Asunje, let him speak. 


And further, an 7 (but not an E) palatalizes H to Y — so that some call 
the name of the tribe Luhia, though the standard spelling, Luyia, repre- 
sents the pronunciation of the majority. Another form of the word, Oluyia, 
meaning ‘a tribe’, has a plural form Tsimbia, formed from Tsin + Yia; Y 
does not nasalize to Mb, but H does, so that it is clear that originally it 
was H, but the usual pronunciation is quite definitely Oluyia. 

The first of the definite mistakes in our orthography is in the indication 
of long vowels. We thought that it would be sufficient to use a double 
vowel to indicate length where vowel length differentiated word stems, 
e.g. Amabere, millet; Amabeere, milk; or where there was a grammatical 
lengthening, e.g. Abukule, let him take; Abukuule, he took. This has led 
to many inconsistencies and much confusion, and it has become obvious 
that all long vowels should be indicated. The other difficulty was with 
the flapped lateral. Both Africans and Europeans seem to hear this as 
being nearer to an R than an L, and it was decided (with certain excep- 
tions) to use R for it; but it seems clear that it belongs to the L phoneme, 
and when the orthography is revised this will have to be altered. The 
sound occurs when a front vowel precedes L; when this front vowel is the 
vowel of a prefix it is easily spotted; it occurs, for instance, in Eshilama, 
roof (vb. Lama, to put on a roof); Lileesi, a cloud (where the plural Ama- 
leesi has a decided L); but it is not so readily identified in other positions, 
where according to the present rule it is represented by R; e.g. Amabeere, 
milk; and the -ire ending of the near and intermediate past tenses. 

The next stage in our unification process was making the new ortho- 
graphy known. Articles were printed in the one vernacular paper; leaflets 
were distributed through the Local Native Council and schools; a booklet 
explaining the rules of orthography was prepared largely for the use of 
teachers; and school text books were published, and small, cheap books on 
popular subjects. Attempts were made to get assessors from all the dialect 
areas to check the vocabulary used in these books; and although there 
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were never more than eight or nine dialects represented at any session, 
a lot was learned at these gatherings. As these books were published a 
list of the assessors who had helped in the preparation of each one was 
printed in the book itself, so that people would know that their dialect had 
indeed been considered. 

Through all this, and through all the criticism it aroused, the Committee 
and the Secretary had the full backing of the Local Native Council, now 
known as the African District Council. They not only made known their 
approval of decisions reached, but they also gave very concrete backing 
in the form of grants for the work — at first paying expenses up to £25 
p.a., and then from 1949 to 1954 giving a straight-out grant of £50 p.a. 
Most of this has been spent (after stationery and travelling have been 
paid for) on permanent office equipment — typewriter, duplicator, etc. ~ 
for the use of the Honorary Secretary, who is now working on full-time 
Old Testament translation while still retaining the secretaryship. 

So the way was prepared and the translator trained and given 
experience, and even the office equipped, in readiness for the work of 
translating the Old Testament into Oluluyia. 


(To be continued) 


The Place of Dialect Study in Translation 
Marvin and Marilyn Mayers 


In beginning translation work, many translators face the problem 
of dialect; that is, should each dialect of a language have a separate 
translation and if not, then into which dialect should the translation be 
done. This problem has confronted us among the Pocomchi Indians of 
Guatemala. The 25,000 Indians are centred in six townships in a radius 
of about twenty-five miles and each township has its own particular 
dialect. In each area, the speakers claim that their dialect is the pure one 
and that those in neighbouring areas have been corrupted. We have, 
therefore, had to determine into which dialect, or dialects, the Pocomchi 
translation should be done. 

In studying this problem, there are various avenues of approach one 
might follow. First is the ‘dialect distance test’, i.e. to determine which of 
the dialects are mutually intelligible. Another is the ‘prestige dialect test’, 
i.e. which do the Indians consider the most important due to social, 
economic or religious factors. The third might be called the ‘statistical’ 
method, which we will present in this article as followed among the 
Pocomchi, to determine the percentage of similarity/difference among the 
six dialects. 

To gain statistical data, therefore, we listed 286 words and expres- 
sions. This arbitrary listing of words was derived from all phases of Indian 
life. The list was made up chiefly of substantives and modifiers. Particles 
and verb forms were recorded separately and study of these proved 
consistent with the statistics derived from the basic word list. When our 
listing was complete, we proceeded to visit each centre of population: 
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Tamahu, where our major study has been to date, San Miguel Tucuru, 
Tactic, Santa Cruz, San Cristobal and Purulha. 

Our informants were all young or middle aged men, except in Santa 
Cruz where two women pooled their Spanish knowledge to help us. All 
were native residents of the town they represented, having been born 
there of Pocomchi parents, and having lived there just about all of their 
lives. We worked directly from the Spanish, not wishing to influence 
unnecessarily the response in Pocomchi. When the word given was 
basically different from the one used in Tamahu, we would then ask the 
Tamahu word to see if it were also used, and what meaning was given 
to it. All informants had a sufficient grasp of the Spanish for our elemen- 
tary word list. 

When all the dialects had been recorded, we listed each Spanish word 
on a separate paper, and below, in order, the Pocomchi equivalent from 
each town. Then each dialect in turn was compared with the Tamahu 
dialect. From this comparison, we found several types of differences or 
changes and classified them under the following headings. 


A. Parts of a word lost: 
1. A consonant lost: ‘farm’ — abix (Tamahu), a’ix (Santa Cruz). 
2. A vowel lost: ‘tomorrow’ — ekal (Tamahu), kal (San Cristobal). 


3. An entire syllable lost: ‘there is no more’ ~ ma‘xtaj chic (Tama- 
hu), ta chic (San Cristobal). 


B. Parts of a word different: 

1. A consonant: ‘uncle’ — guican (Tamahu), guicak’ (San Cris- 
tobal). 

2. A vowel: In all possessive forms of the noun, the i of the first 
and third person singular of the Tamahu dialect occurs as u in 
other dialects: ‘my grandfather’ — ni mam (Tamahu), nu mam 
(Tactic and Purulha). 

3. One form may be used in place of another: ‘wound’ — yoq‘uel, 
pure substantive form (Tamahu), yoc’oj, verbal substantive (San 
Cristobal). 


C. Syllables, or morphemes added to a word: ‘wax’ — cab (Tamahu), 
ix cab (San Cristobal). 


D. An entire root changed, the roots being no longer cognate: ‘small’ 
— quisin (Tamahu), t’'uch’ (San Cristobal). 
E. No difference of any kind. 


F. A word for some related idea was given: ‘forehead’ — yijal (Tamahu), 
guach (San Cristobal). The guach occurs also with the general mean- 
ing of ‘face’ in both dialects. 


G. Nothing recorded for some words in some dialects. 


When we had determined upon the types of change and their 
frequency of occurrence, we proceeded to record the data on a master 
chart following the above headings and recording each difference from 
the Tamahu dialect. 
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Chart of differences from the basic Tamahu dialect: 
San 
Tamahu Tucuru Purulha Santa Cruz Tactic Cristobal 


236 204 196 208 160 
F. Related word: 22 25 27 11 31 
G. Nothing recorded: 5 li 5 3 2 


Any number of percentage readings could be computed, but in order 
to determine the greatest percentage of similarity, we chose the formula 


286 — G ) E + 2/3 F, i.e. to substract G, the number of words where 
nothing was recorded, from the total number of words (286); and to 
divide this figure into the sum of E, where there was no change made in 
the word, plus 2/3 of F, where a related idea had been given. The 2/3 F 
was arbitrary, as we estimated that in 2/3 of the cases where a related 
word was given, these words would actually be equivalent. 

Then, using this formula, we compiled the following chart, comparing 
all the dialects first with the Tamahu dialect (reading across the first line 
of chart), and then with each of the other dialects respectively (reading 
down chart one line at a time). 


San 
Tamahu Tucuru Tactic Purulha Santa Cruz Cristobal 


E. Nochange: 


A. Lost 
1. Consonant: 0 0 2 4 0 3 
2. Vowel: 0 0 0 0 0 4 
3. Syllable: 0 0 0 1 0 2 
B. Changed 
1. Consonant: 0 5 8 7 14 29 
2. Vowel: 0 12 21 17 22 26 
3. Form: 0 5 4 6 18 5 
C. Additions: 0 0 5 3 7 4 
D. Entire root changed: 0 1 7 20 15 23 
0 
0 
0 


Tamahu 100 89 76 77 77 63 
Tucuru 89 100 81 80 79 65 
Tactic 76 81 100 86 71 59 
Purulha 77 80 86 100 77 63 
Santa Cruz 77 79 71 77 100 71 
San Cristobal 63 65 59 63 71 100 


It was at this step that we began our actual analysis of the statistics. 
As you will notice from the chart (reading across the first line), the Tucuru 
dialect appears to be most closely related to the Tamahu dialect, the San 
Cristobal the least closely related. However, we find that the Tactic, 
Purulha and Santa Cruz dialects all have about the same percentage of 
similarity to the Tamahu dialect (76 and 77%). However, we had been 
led to believe that the Santa Cruz dialect was more closely related to the 
San Cristobal area than to the Tactic area. Further comparisons revealed 
that the Santa Cruz dialect, though having the same percentage of similar- 
ity to the Tamahu dialect as did the Tactic and Purulha dialects, never- 
theless had the same percentage of difference from the Tactic dialect area 
as from the San Cristobal area (71%). 
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Thus, taking into account all of our accumulated data we arrived at the 
following conclusions: The Tamahu and Tucuru dialects appear to be 
closely related and can be considered in the same dialect area. Tactic and 
Purulha appear to be closely related and can be considered in another 
dialect area. However, there are so few differences of major importance 
(few non cognate stems) between the Tamahu-Tucuru dialects and the 
Tactic-Purulha dialects that we believe all four townships can be served 
together. These four townships also are psychologically considered as one 
unit in the minds of the Indians. 

The San Cristobal dialect stands alone, being quite different from the 
dialects of the other areas. 

Santa Cruz, lying geographically between the Tactic area and the San 
Cristobal area combines the differences of both and results in a separate 
dialect. This, however, could be effectively served through either of the 
two major dialects. 

In terms of concentration of population we find that: San Cristobal, 
the largest centre has 13,000 inhabitants, 83% Indian; Tactic-Purulha 
area combined has about 10,000 inhabitants, 87% Indian; Tamahu-Tucuru 
area combined has about 4,900 inhabitants, 94% Indian; Santa Cruz has 
about 4,000 inhabitants, 90% Indian. The combined Tactic area then has 
14,900 inhabitants, 1,900 more than the San Cristobal. 1 

As a result of this first preliminary statistical study, we do not believe 
there is need for more than one translation of the Scripture in Pocomchi. 
Literacy materials, brief tracts, or story books could profitably be adapted 
for each of the major dialect areas. Also, we believe at this time, that our 
major translation work would be more widely accepted and better received 
if done in the Tactic dialect for these reasons: 1) The Tactic dialect would 
reach more people with similar dialects than would work done in the 
other major dialect area of San Cristobal; 2) The Tactic and related 
dialects appear to be the fuller dialects and the San Cristobal dialect the 
more reduced; 3) The Tactic and related areas occupy more of the geogra- 
phical centre of the tribe, San Cristobal being off to one side. 

In this study, we have sought to develop a statistical method for 
doing dialect survey work that could help us in determining accurately 
and effectively the amount of change between dialects, and could help 
us determine in which area we would do best to do our translation work. 
Other methods must be used to follow up, correct, and supplement the 
statistical data thus derived, but we feel we have gained some idea of 
the direction to follow in our translation work. 


List of Key Words Used in Dialect Survey 


1. air 6. around 11. bath 

2. all 7. at the corner of 12. bather 
3. always 8. aunt 13. beams 
4. animal 9. baby boy 14. bean 

5. arm 10. basket 15. beautiful 


1 Figures from a recent Government census. 
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. because 
. bed 

. before 

. behind 

. belief 

. big, large 
. birth 

. black 

. blind 

. blood 

. blouse 

. blue 

. bone 

. boss 

. boy 

. brave 

. bread 

. bridge 

. broom 

. brother 

. brother-in-law 
. by the side of 
. cargo 

. Carpenter 


. cat 


. certain 

. cheap 

. chicken 

. chili pepper 
. city, town 
. city hall 

. claw 

. closed 

. clothes 

. cloud 

. cockroach 
. cold 

. companion 


corn 


. corn, ear of 

. corn, ear of young 
. cornfield 

. corn stalk 


. cotton 


. cough 

. damage 
. dancer 

. daughter 
. day 


. death 

. deep 

. deer 

. diaper 

. difticult 
. dirty 

. dog 

. dove 

. down 

. drunk 

. dust 

. each 

. each one 
. ear 

egg 

. ember 

. enough 
. expensive 
. eye 

. eyebrow 
. face 

. family 

. far away 
. fat 

. father 

. father-in-law 
. fever 

. figure 

. finger 

. fire 

. firewood 
. flower 

. foot 

. forehead 
. fourth 

. front of 
. fruit 

. gift 

. girl 

. goddaughter 
. godson 


ood 


> te for drinking 
. granddaughter 

. grandfather 

. grandmother 

. grandson 

. grass mat 

114. 
. day before yesterday] 15. 


green 
griddle 


116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. i 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 


ground 
group 
gum 
hammock 
hand 
hard 

hat 

head 
healer, doctor 
heart 
heavy 
herb 

here 

high 

hog 
holiday 
hot 

house 
how 

how many 
hungry 
husband 
ice 

in front of 
inside 


jug for water 
Ladino 
lard 

last year 
late 
laughter 
leaf 

leg 

life 

light 
lightning 
lime 

lips 
little 
love 
man 
market 
meat 
metal 
money 
month 
moon 
morning 


167 
16 67 168 
i 18 69 170 
ii. 19 70 171 
= 20 71 172 
21 72 173 
73 174 
23 74 175 
ee 26 77 178 
i. 28 79 180 
80 181 
31 82 183 
ee 32 83 184 
33 84 185 
34 85 186 
q BS 36 87 188 
37 
88 18 
191 
41 92 193 
#2 93 194 
43 94 195 
44 95 196 
96 197 
47 98 199 
48 99 200 
oe 49 100 201 
102 203 
103 
$5 105 
106 
56 
57 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
190 


. mother 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194, 
195, 
196. 
197. 
198, 
199, 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 


mountain 
mouth 
mud 
name 
narrow 
near 
necklace 
needle 
nephew 
new 

niece 
night 
noon 

now 

old woman 
other 

out of order 
over there 
paper 

pig 

pine 
place 


poor 
pot for cooking 
pretty 

pus 

rain 

raw sugar 
red 

rich 

ripe 

river 

road 

robber 

roof 

root 

sad 


. sadness 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 


salt 

seat 

second 
shade 
shawl 
shoes 

sick 

sin 

sister 

sister, older 
sister, younger 


song 
soul, spirit 
spark 

square 

squash 

star 

stick for sowing 
stone 

straight 

straw mat 
string 

sufficient 

sun 

sweet 

teacher 

tear 
temperature 
there 


. thin 
243. 
244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
255. 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 
276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 


third 
thorn 
thread 
thus 
tomato 
tomorrow 
tooth 
tortilla 
tree 
trousers 
truth 
turkey 
ugly 
under 

up 
vegetables 
vein 

vine 
water 
wax 

well 
what 
when 
where 
white 
wide 
wife 
wind 
witchdoctor 
woman 
wood 
word 
warm 
wound 
year 
yellow 
yesterday 
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The Contributors 


Dr. — A. Thompson — See Volume 6, No. 1, January 1955 of The 
ible Translator. 


Dr. E. V. Rieu has translated the Four Gospels into English in the ‘Pen- 
guin Classics”, in which series he has also translated Homer and Virgil. 


Rev. ]. B. Phillips is the well known translator of the Epistles under the 
title Letters to Young Churches. He has also translated the Four 
Gospels. 


Rev. C. K. Barrett — See Volume 6, No. 3, July 1955 of The Bible 
Translator. 

Rev. A. W. Argyle — See Volume 4, No. 3, July 1953 of The Bible 
Translator. 

Rev. ]. Dijk is a minister of the “Reformed Churches” of the Netherlands, 


now on the staff of the Translations Department of the Netherlands 
Bible Society. 


Rev. O. Sarndal is a missionary of the Church of Sweden, working in 
Natal since 1936. He is a graduate of Uppsala University and has just 
completed a revision of the Zulu Bible. 


Lee Appleby is a missionary of the Church Missionary Society, Australian 
branch. 
Marvin and Marilyn Mayers are members of the Wycliffe Bible Trans- 


lators. They have recently gone to Guatemala and are now engaged in 
analysis, translation, and missionary work among the Pocomchi people. 
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